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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1856. 


Notes. 
BURNETT'S UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS, 
LETTER — PROMOTION 
VACANT SEES — 


HIS CONDEMNED PASTORAL 
TO SALISBURY — DISPOSAL OF 
MARLBOROUGH'S DISGRACE. 


{ Macaulay, in a note to his Srd vol., p. 19., mentions 
the very great value of the rough draught of Burnet’s 
History of his Own Time, now No. 6584. of the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum, which contains “some facts 
which Burnet afterwards thought it advisable to suppress, 
and some judg sments which he afterwards saw cause to 
alter. I must own,” he continues, “that I generally like 
his first thoughts best. Whenever his History is re- 
printed, it ought to be carefully collated with this volume.” 

The following extracts from this “rough draught,” will, 
we believe, be read with great interest; and may at the 
same time serve to convince the authorities at Oxford 
how much the value of their edition of Burnet will be in- 
creased by the adoption of this suggestion. 


Burnet’s condemned Pastoral Letter. — Macaulay 
states (vol. iv. p. 360.) that Burnet has preserved 
a most significant silence, in his printed History of 
his Own Time, about the ignominious judgment 
passed by the House of Commons on his Pastoral 
Letter, which was condemned by that august 
body to the flames. Fortunately for posterity, 
the historian has directed public attention to the 
bishop’s own version of this notable occurrence, 
which he describes with much feeling in his diary 
written at the time. ‘This shall be our first ex- 
tract 

“In the last session of Parliament some began to find 
fault with a notion by which some divines had urged 
)hedience to the present government, that here was a 
conquest over King James, and that conquest in a just 
war gave a good title. This some had carried so far, as 
to say in all wars, just or unjust, conquests were to be 
considered as God's transferring the dominion from the 
conquered to the conqueror: yet all these writers had 
taken care to distinguish between a conquest of a nation 
and a conquest of King James; the latter being only that 
which was pretended, that, as they said, gave the king 

ull King James's right. This doctrine was condemned by 
a vote of both Houses; and a book that had set it forth 
with great modesty and iy ae [Charles Blount’s 
King William and Guus Mar Y; Conquerors |, was in heat 
condemned to be burnt. And because in a treatise that I 
had writ immediately after I was a bishop [his Pastoral 
Letter}, to persuade’ my clergy to take the oaths, I had 
on ily mentioned this as a rece ived opinion among le awyers, 
and put it in among other topics, but had put the strength 
of all upon the lawfulness and justice of the present esta- 
blis hme nt, they fell upon that little book, and ordered it 
likewise to be burnt. So it looked somewhat extraordi- 
nary that I, who perhaps was the asserter of 
public liberty, from my first setting out, of any writer in 
the age, should be so severely treated as an enemy to it. 
jut the truth was, the Tories never liked me, and the 
Whigs hated me, because I went not into their notions 
and passions; but even this and worse things that may 
happen to me, shall not, I hope, be able to make me depart 
from moderate principles, and the just asserting the liberty 
of mankind,” 


greatest 
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Burnet’s Promotion to the Bishoprick of Salis- 
bury. — Our next extract will show that Burnet's 
account of Church matters, and his own pro- 
motion to the see of Salisbur y, in the MS., p. 295., 
is far more full and racy than the meagre notice 
of the same events which he has given in his 
printed work : 

“T must, in the next place, say somewhat of Church 
matters. The clergy did generally take the oaths, yet 
many of them disc overed a great jealousy of the govern- 
ment upon the account of the favour that was showed 
the dissenters, and all King James’s party spread reports 
over England that the king was a presbyterian in his 
heart; his abolishing episcopacy in Scotland, and his 
consenting to the setting up of presbytery there, gave 
great credit to the report, which was studiously infused 
into the leading men of the two universities, and began 
to have very ill effects over all England; those who ‘did 
not carry the suspension so far, as to the ‘pulling down of 
the Church, yet said that a latitudinarian party was like 
to prevail, and to engross all preferments. These were 
thought to be less zealous for the ceremonies, so it was 
given out that at least the zealous men for the Church 
would be neglected, while those that were more indif- 
ferent, would be trusted with the government of it; and 
because many of those were men that studied to make 
out all things by principles of reason, and had with great 
success both proved the truth of the Christian religion 
and the grounds of morality from rational principles, it 
was said they denied mysteries, and were Socinians. This 
aspersion had been first cast on them by papists, on de- 
sign to disgrace a knot of divines that had both written 
and acted with much strength against them, and it was 
now taken up by some at Oxford: all which was managed 
and secretly set on by Clarendon, and some of the bishops 
that were now falling under deprivation. The promo- 
tions that were made increased these jealousies, A great 
many bishops happened to die in a few months; so that 
the king made six bishops in the space of so many 
months: Salisbury, Chester, Bangor, Worcester, and 
Bristol. 

“ To the first of these, that was the first that fell, the 
king thought fit to promote me: he did it of his own 
motion; for though a great many of my friends, without 
any encouragement from me, moved him in it, he made 
them no manner of answer till he took occasion to speak 
to myself ; and he did in a way that was much more 
obliging than I could have expected from him. 

“ When I waited on the queen, she told me she hoped 
I would set a pattern to others, and would put in practice 
those notions, with which I had taken the liberty some- 
times to entertain her. She also recommended to me 
the making my wife an example to other clergymen’s 
wives, both in the simplicity and plainness of her clothes, 
and in the humility of her deportment. This I mention 
to show what is the queen’s sense of the duties of clergy- 
men, and of the behaviour of their wives; the vanity and 
pride of these have risen to a great excess, and I have put 
many out of countenance, and have freed either them of 
their vanity, or at least their husbands of the expense of 
it, by letting this rule that the queen gave me be known. 

“T came into the House of Lords when the matter of 
comprehension and toleration was in debate, and I went 
so high in those points, that I was sometimes, upon the 
division of the House, single against the whole bench of 
bishops. But in the point of tendering the oaths to all 
the clergy, I did indeed oppose that upon this ground, 
that I thought if they joined in the public offices of the 
Church, and performed them sometimes themselves, this 
must needs bind them as firmly to the government as any 
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oath whatsoever. But in the progress of the debate I 
changed my mind, when I understood that the non- 
swearing bishops did not pray for the king and queen by 
name; but only prayed for the king without naming him, 
which was plalaly the praying for King James, and so it 
was generally understood. Now it seemed contrary to 
the rules of government to suffer men to minister in holy 
things, and to be in such eminent stations, who con- 
sidered themselves under another allegiance. Upon this 
I changed my mind. ! 
prejudices; but that which was the greatest of all was, 
that it was generally thought that I could have hindered 
the change of the government of the Church that was 
made in Scotland, and that I went into it too easily. The 
truth was, the king desired me to let the clergy of Eng- 
land understand the necessity he lay under to consent to 
it, since the whole episcopal party, a very few only ex- 
cepted, went into King James’s interest; and, therefore, 
since the presbyterians were the only party that he had 
there, the granting of their desires at that time was un- 
avoidable ; but he assured me he would take care to 
moderate the violence of presbytery. And this was like- 


By these things I fell under great | 


wise promised very solemnly to me by Melvill, who I | 


believe did intend it at first; but he, seeing that those 
who were engaged in a faction against him, built their 
hopes chiefly on their interest in that party, he resolved 


to take the party out of their hands, and that he knew | 


could not be done but by proceeding with great rigour 
against all the ministers of the episcopal persuasion; and 
in order to this, he entered into a close correspondence 
with the Earl of Crawford, whom he got to be made pre- 
sident of the parliament. And it being universally un- 
derstood that he had Melvill’s secret, he came to bear 
great sway, though he is a very weak and passionate 
man in his temper, and is become furious by his prin- 
ciples; so he, upon every address, turned out ministers, 
and encouraged the rabble to fall on such as gave no 
occasion of complaint against them. . . . . Complaints of 
all these things came to England much aggravated; and 
these gave a new quickening to the hatred that was gene- 
rally borne to the dissenters here; for it was in every 
man’s mouth, that it was both unreasonable and unsafe 
for us to show any favour to a party that acted so severely 
against all those of our persuasion, where they had power. 
And because I had, to a great many of the clergy, ex- 
cused what the king had done in Scotland frem the ne- 
cessity of his affairs, and had assured them that the king 
would moderate the fury of presbytery, this gave very 
bad impressions of me to the whole body of the clergy.” 





Disposal of the Vacant Sees. — The printed ac- 
count, in his History of his Own Time, of the dis- 
posal of what he calls the vacant sees at the Re- 
volution, differs so materially from his own version 
written at the time, that we have transcribed the 
original from the Harl. MS. (6584., p. 314.) for 
the benefit of the ecclesiastical student. 
curious fact, that the bishop has suppressed, in his 
printed account, all notice of Dr. Beveridge's re- 
fusal to accept the see of Bath and Wells :— 

“The king named Dr. Tillotson to the see of Canter- 
bury; and the Archbishop of York dying soon after, 
Sharp, now Dean of Canterbury, was promoted to that 
see; so that these two sees were in a month's time filled 
with two of the greatest prelates, the best preachers, and 
the wisest and worthiest men that perhaps ever sat in 
them. Patrick was translated from Chichester to Ely; 
Grove was made Bishop of Chichester; Cumberland was 


} can be imagined. 
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made Bishop of Bath and Wells. That see had been 
offered to Beveridge, who is a man of great learning, a 
very practical preacher, and a devout man, and in the 


monastic way too superstitions and singular. He ac- 
cepted of it, but he leaned much to the other side; and 
when he understood that Ken, who held that see, was 


resolved to continue in possession, he afterwards refused 
it: he is a very weak man, and very rough, but honest 
and sincere. Stillingfleet had been made the year before 
Bishop of Worcester; and Hough, that was president of 
Magdalen College, was made Bishop of Oxford. Iron- 
side, that had been Vice-chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, had been made Bishop of Bristol. Chester and 
Bangor had fallen vacant that first year of the reign 
[1689], and Stratford and Humphreys had been pro- 
moted to those sees. Thus, in two years’ time, the king 
had made fifteen bishops; and excepting what has been 
said as to myself, it is visible that they are the worthiest 
and learnedest men, the best preachers, and the men 
of the gentlest and prudentest tempers that could be 
found.” 





Marlborough’s Disgrace. — We will, for the 
present, conclude these extracts with the follow- 
ing, which is Burnet’s account of the disgrace of 
the Duke of Marlborough, as originally written. 
This Macaulay (vol. iv. p. 167.) contrasts, as a 
plain tale told while the facts were recent, with 
the shuffling narrative which Burnet prepared for 
the public eye many years later, when Marl- 
borough was closely united to the Whigs : 


“ About the end of the session of parliament in Eng- 
land, the king called for Marlborough’s commission, and 
dismissed him out of his service. The king said to my- 
self upon it, that he had very good reason to believe that 
he had made his peace with King James, and was en- 
gaged in a correspondence with France. It is certain he 
was doing all he could to set on a faction in his army and 
the nation against the Dutch, and to lessen the king as 
well as his wife, who was so absolute a favourite with the 
princess [Anne ], that she seemed to be the mistress of 
her whole heart and thoughts, and alienating her both 
from the king and queen. 

“The queen had taken all possible methods to gain 
her sister, and had left no means unessayed except the 
purchasing her favourite, which she thought below her 
to do; but that being the strongest passion in the prin- 
cess’s breast, all other ways proved ineffectual: so a 
visible coldness grew between the sisters. Many rude 
things were daily said at that court, and they studied to 
render themselves very popular, though with very ill 
success. For the queen grew to be so universally be- 
loved, that nothing could stand against her in the affec- 


| tions of the nation. 


Tt is a | 


“Upon Marlborough’s disgrace, his wife was ordered 
to leave the court. This the princess resented so highly, 
that she left the court likewise; for she said, she would 
uot have her servants taken from her. All persons that 
had credit with her, tried what could be done to make 
her submit to the queen; but to no purpose. She has 


| since that time lived in a private house; and the dis- 


tance between the sisters has now risen so high, that the 
visiting the princess is looked on as a neglect of the 
queen’s displeasure: so that she is now as much alone as 
The enemies of the government began 


| to make a great court to her, but they fell off from her 


soon; and she fell under so great a neglect, that if she 
did not please herself in an inflexible stiffness of humour, 
it would be very uneasy to her, 
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“ Before the king went beyond sea, the command of | “Some ships, too fool-hardy, did headlong engage, 


the fleet was lodged with Russell; but he fell under a 
great peevishness of spirit: he owned a high friendship 
for Marlborough after his disgrace, and expostulated 
upon it with the king in a strain that was not acceptable ; 
for he pressed somewhat rudely to know what secret in- 
formation there was against him. He had this to say, 
that seemed to justify it, for he had carried the messages 
between the king and him, before the king came into 
England, and so had formed the confidence between them. 
Russell was also in very ill terms with Nottingham, and 
he seemed to be in so ill a humour in all respects, that 
nothing but the confidence in his fidelity made it reason- 
able to trust the fleet to his conduct. I had more than 
ordinary occasion to know this, for I was desired by some 
of his family to try if I could soften his temper, but 
without success.” 





POPULAR BALLAD ON THE BATTLE OF BEACHY 
HEAD. 


The following song on the conduct of 'Torring- 
ton, who is so justly stigmatised by Macaulay 
(vol. iii. p. 607. et seq.) for his disgraceful conduct 
on June 30, 1690, furnishes strong evidence of the 
popular feeling against him. It is from a broad- 
side of the time, which, as we believe, has never 
before been reprinted. We ds Ee 


“ Torringtonia ; or, A new Copy of Verses on the late Sea 
Engagement. 
“To a tune, Which nobody can deny. 
“TI sing not the battle (so fumed) of Lepanto, 
Nor what the Turks got by the siege of Otranto, 
Nor the Spanish Armada, s» brave and gallanto. 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ Nor how they were bang’d by Invincible Drake, 
Nor the courage and conduct of excellent Blake, 
Nor of men that fought bravely when all was at stake. 
Which, &c. 
“ But a sort of sea-fight ’tween the French and Hollander, 
Where th’ English had joyn’d, but that their Comm’- 
der- 
In-Chief wou’d not be a with—, but a by-stander. 
Which, &c. 
“ The Dutch to the enemy boldly drew near, 
But th’ Adm’ral o’ th’ English more wisely did steer, 
For he thought it was safer to keep in the rear. 
Which, &c. 
“ Grafton (‘twas said) came courageously in, 
And by mauling the French great honour did win, 
But Torr’ was resoly’d to sleep in a whole skin. 
Which, &c. 
“ Had each ship and its captain but been independent, 
They'd certainly made a more glorious end on’t 
Then commanded by such a stout superintendent. 
Which, &c. 
* Tyrrel and Dorrel did boldly stand to ’em, 
Thinking to beat the French and to undo ’em, 
But th’ Adm—l1 only came thither to view ’em. 
Which, &c. 
“ And tho’ the French Fleet was so little esteem’d 
And their courage and conduct despisable deem’d, 
lo wise Herb—t they plainly invincible seem’d. 
Which, &c, 


Which put the stout Adm—l in such a rage, 
e That nought but a W- could his passion assuage. 
Which, &c. 
“ When the shot from the Enemy, flying at random, 
Slew the stout hero’s dog, that could no way with- 
stand ‘em, 
Ilis bit—s desired their master to land ’em. 
Which, &c. 
“*T would make a man, much more a woman, agast, Sir, 
To see a dog kill’d twixt the leggs of his master, 
Who much more deserv’d such a dismal disaster. 
Which, &c. 
“Some say that he wanted both powder and ball, 
Be that true or false, it was certainly all 
One to him, whose courage was so very small. 
Which, &c. 
“The Dutch at the enemy bravely did fire all, 
Tho’ Arth—r commanded the fleet to retire all; 
For which, if he be’nt h—g’d, we much shoud admire 





all. Which, &c. 
“Tho’ the French for a time may bluster and boast 
Of the honour they won, by T——n lost, 


Their courage will cool when our fleet's on their coast. 
Which, &c. 
* Not one town of theirs, nor two, three, nor four 
Shall appease for the pranks they play’d on our shore ; 
We have admirals now that will pay off the score. 
Which, &c. 
“Printed at the request of a Tarr, for the Diversion of the 
Melancholy Widows of Wapping.” 





MAJOR BERNARDI. 


When Macaulay (vol. iv. p. 653.) speaks of the 
autobiography of Major John Bernardi as “not 
at all to be trusted,” that statement must be taken 
with some qualification. There can be little doubt 
that Bernardi makes out the best case he can for 
himself, and repudiates all share in the Assassin- 
ation Plot; but whatever share he may have 
had in it, there can be no doubt that he was 
thirty-three years a prisoner in Newgate without 
trial or conviction ; and so, to use the words of the 
historian himself, “ bis name has derived a melan- 
choly celebrity from a punishment so strangely 
prolonged, that it at length shocked a generation 
which could not remember bis crime.” Some few 
extracts, therefore, from that autobiography *, and 
some few illustrations of it from other sources, 
may well find admission into “ N. & Q.” 

John Bernardi was the son of Francis Bernardi, 
Agent, and afterwards the Resident, of the Re- 
public of Genoa. The severity of bis father drove 
him from home when about thirteen years of age, 
and after several adventures having found his 





* A Short History of the Life of Major John Bernardi, 
written by himself in Newgate, where he has been for near 
Thirty-three Years a Prisoner of State without any allow- 
ance from the Government, and could never be admitted to 
his Trial, &c. London, printed by J. Newcomb in the 


| Strand, for the benefit of the Author, 8vo., with Portrait. 
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godfather, one Colonel Anselmne, he accompanied 
him to Holland in the year 1674, to join the — 
of the Prince ef Orange. Here he “served unti 
by the springing of a mine at the siege of Maes- 
tricht, he lost the sight of one eye, and was shot 
through one of his arms, the bones of which were 
dashed to splinters. While recovering from these 
wounds at Utrecht, he married in April, 1677, a 
young lady of that city. 
Orange gave him a captaincy in Colonel Monke’s 
regiment. But this service he quitted on James 
demanding the return to England of the English 
soldiers in the Dutch service. 

In 1688 we find him refusing to sign the Asso- 
ciation, and soliciting a pass for himself and his 
family, six in number, by means of which he got 
safe over to Calais. 

On Bernardi’s arrival at St. Germains, he re- 
ceived the command of one of the forty divisions 
assembled for the purpose of proceeding to Ire- 
land. From Ireland he was sent on James's 
affairs to Scotland; and narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner in Edinburgh. -He eventually, 
however, reached London, and from whence, after 
disposing of some effects and his Scotch horses, he 
purposed to go over into Flanders: but here let 
us tell his story in his own words : 

‘Meeting with two gentlemen of his acquaintance 
ready to go out of town, in order to make the same 
voyage, he went with them to Colchester, where they 
were recommended to a master of a ship, who was in a 
short time to carry over a lady of great quality to Ostend ; 
but the wind happening to be fixed in the East, the lady 
ordered her trunks to be put on shipboard, and then went 
to a gentleman’s house about five miles off, charging the 
master to send for her as soon as the wind came fair. 
Bernardi and his two friends met with other two gentle- 
men, who were strangers to them, and also unknown in 
the town, who were come thither to get a passage over 
in the same ship. They joined company, and lodged al- 
together for some nights at Mr. Cook’s, then Postmaster 
in Colchester; but having notice of some busy people’s 
inquisitiveness about them, Bernardi and his two friends 
went to a gentleman’s house about a mile out of the town, 
and the other two gentlemen went to the master of the 
ship’s house. The second night after Bernardi and his 
two friends went into the country, intimation “was 
given them that Sir Isaac Rebow, a Justice of the Peace, 
had issued out his warrant to apprehend them, and bring 
them before him; and the wind coming fair the same 
night, they went directly to the master of the ship's 
house, ip order to go on board. The master of the ship 
told them that he had sent a messenger for the lady two 
hours before, and expected her in an hour more, and sent 
ome of his men to conduct them on shipboard, and said 
he would follow them, with the other two gentlemen at 
his house, when the lady came. A message came from 
the lady that she could not possibly come before the next 
day in the afternoon. Bernardi and his two friends con- 
tinued on shipboard to avoid being troubled with the 
justice’s warrant. The next day, towards the evening, 
came a company of train bands, with five hundred mob 

to the quay, where the ship then lay dry, at low water, 
about two miles from the town. This captain of the 
train bands commanded his men to go on board, and to 
bring all the persons they found in the ship to him. 
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In 1685 the Prince of 
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These orders were obeyed, and Bernardi and the two 
gentlemen with him were seized and carried directly to 
Colchester Gaol, where the other two gentlemen, and the 
master of the ship, had before been made prisoners. The 
lady was coming to go on board, but being told what had 
happe med, she returned back and never appeared; and 
six justices assembled to break open and search her 
trunks, exposing even her foul linen to the view of 
hundreds of people, but their worships could not discover 
who she was, neither had Bernardi, or any of the other 
four gentlemen, the least knowledge of her, but by name 
and title, which was the Countess of Arold, having never 
seen her in all their lives. When the six wise men had 
finished their search of the lady’s goods, they strictly ex- 
amined and searched their five prisoners separately, and 
charged them with having treasonable papers and pam- 
phlets, though no such was found about them, neither 
had they any such; but some such things were found 
amongst the lady’s goods, These justices sent an account 
of their proceedings to the Earl of Nottingham, then Se- 
cretary of State, and thereby represented Major Bernardi 
and the other four gentlemen to be accomplices with the 
said lady, and committed them to the county gaol at 
Chelmsford; from hence they writ to their friends, and 
got themselves removed by Habeas Corpus to London, 
and gave bail before a judge to appear in the Court of 
King’s Bench the then next Term. Before the Term 
two of the five went off, either by composition or bilking 
their bail; but Bernardi and his two friends appeared, in 
hopes and expectation of being discharged by the Court. 
But the Attorney-General opposed their being discharged, 
having instructions from the Secretary of State so to do, 
alledging that they were guilty of treason. The Court 
ordered them into custody of a messenger, where they 
remained confined near seven months, Bernardi having 
for many years been well known to my Lord Rumney, 
who was the other principal Secretary of State, writ a 
letter to his lordship, and by his favour they all thre 
were admitted to bail again upon the first day of Mi- 
chaelmas Term, to appear on the last day of the same 
Term, They appeared accordingly, but the Attorney- 
General still went on with his charge against them, and 
affirmed to the Court that the treasonable papers found 
in the lady’s trunk, together with such other evidence as 
would be produced in Essex, was sufficient to bring them 
to their tryal, and therefore he moved the Court to bind 
them over to Chelmsford Assizes, and they were bound 
over accordingly ; and twelve of their friends gave five 
hundred pounds security each for their appearance; and 
in order to their defence they applied themselves to four 
eminent counsel in London, and gave them breviates and 
large fees to plead their cause, and provided coaches to 
carry them down, and to attend there and bring them 
back again. The day before the Assizes began they went 
dewn with their counsel, Sir Creswell Levinz, Sir Bar- 
tholomew Shower, Councillor Dolbin, and another, whos« 

name the author hath forgot. The six prosecuting jus 

tices were got there before them, with their subpcenaed 
witnesses, who were all he wi by the grand jury the next 
day upon an indictment preferred against them; but for 
want of sufficient evidence to find the bill, the grand jury 
rejected it, and gave in their verdict Jgnoramus, where- 
upon they were discharged in Court by proclamation, and 
the six justices galloped home to Colchester in all haste, 
as soon as they heard that the grand jury had thrown out 
the bill of indictment. This prosecution, under close con- 
finement sometimes, and under bail at other times, con- 
tinued about a year anda half, which put Major Bernardi 
to the expense of some hundreds of pounds, and his two 
fellow-sufferers to as much.” — Pp, 80—85. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NINE WORTHIES. 


The following satire, which, in the Poems on 
{fairs of State, is erroneously stated to have 
been “ written when the king went to Flanders, 
and left nine lords justices,” is clearly shown by 
Macaulay (vol. iii. p. 597.), who states he has 
seen a contemporary MS. copy bearing the date 
1690, to have been written on the nine privy 
councillors whom William selected to advise 
Mary during his absence in Ireland. Four of 
these, Devonshire, Dorset, Monmouth, and Ed- 
ward Russell were Whigs; the other five, Caer- 
marthen, Pembroke, Nottingham, Marlborough, 
and Lowther were Tories. ” 


“A thin ill-natur’d ghost that haunts the King, 
rill him and us he does to ruin bring, 
Impeach’d and pardon’d, impudently rides 
The Council, and the Parliament bestrides : 
Where some bought members, like his serving men, 
To all his lies devoutly say Amen. 


This brazen’d liar, this known cursed K- 





Is now the man that Church and State must save. 

“ Room for the Pink of starch’d Civility, 
rhe emptiness of old nobility : 

Chis fop, without distinction, does apply 

Ilis bows and smiles to all promiscuously ; 
With air affected careless waves his wand, 

And, tottering on, does neither go nor stand. 

So humbly proud, and so genteelly dull, 

loo weak for counsel, and too old for trull ; 
That, to conclude with this bilk’d stately thing, 
He’s a mere costly piece of garnishing. 

* A drowsy Wittel!, drawn down to the last, 
Dead before ’s time by having liv’d too fast, 
Lives now upon the wit that’s long since gone, 
Nothing but bulk remains, the soul is flown ; 
The little good that’s sometimes of him said, 

Is because men will speak well of the dead: 
For’ when all’s done, this honest, worthy man 
Has no remorse for taking all he can. 

“A grave eye, and an overthinking face, 
Seem to distinguish him from all his race ; 

But Nature’s proud, and, scorning all restraint, 
By sudden stars shows there’s a mortal saint ; 
Which to g good observer makes it plain, 

rhe frenzy will e’er long return again: 

But after all, to do him right, tis sad 

Phe best of all the Nine should be stark mad. 

“ A good attorney spoiled when his ill fate 
And ours did make him Secretary of State ; 
For if his part had been to give a charge 
At country session, where he might enlarge, 
Il’ as a rare method to display a thing 
With mighty sense, not worth the mentioning : 
But the fine guilded bead is much too weak 
To bear the weight he’s under, so must break. 

“ Next, Painter, draw a jackanapes of state, 
A monkey turn’d into a magistrate, 
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A swacy wight born up with heat and noise, 
Fit only for a ring-leader of boys; 
To untile neighbours’ houses, and to play 
Such uncouth gambols on a holyday. 
Strange! that so young a government should dote 
So as to let a whirlwind rule the boat. 

“ Ungrateful toadstool, despicable thing! 
Thus to desert thy master, and thy king; 
He was thy maker too, and from the dust 
Rais’d thee, tho’ ’twas to all mankind’s disgust 
William, with all his courage, must be afraid 
To trust the villain who has James betrayed ; 
For sure no things can e’er redeem thy crime, 
But the same brutal trick a second time. 

* As rich in words as he is poor in sense, 
An empty piece of misplac’d eloquence. 
With a soft voice, and a moss trooper’s smile, 
The widgeon fain the Commons would beguile ; 
But he is known, and ’tis hard to express, 
How they deride his northern gentleness, 
While he lets loose the dull insipid stream 
Of his set speeches made up of whipt cream. 

“Tis here alone you'll find, wher’ere you seek, 
A profound statesman with a cherry cheek. 
He has a quick eye, and a sprightful glance, 
His face a map of jolly ignorance ; 
rhe lilies, and the roses so dispos’d, 
Should not by care or thougitt be dis 
Pity that fat, round, pretty, blushing thing, 
Should e’er be thus condemn’d to counselling 


omp sd. 


EXECUTION OF SIR WILLIAM PARKYNS AND 
SIR JOHN FRIEND. 


Mr. Macaulay's vivid description of this tragical 
occurrence will receive farther elucidation from 
the perusal of the following broadside, printed at 
the time. Both these knights had been found 
cuilty of having invited foreign enemies to invade 
the realm, and their execution was eagerly ex- 
pected by the populace of London. An innu- 
merable crowd accordingly assembled at Tyburn. 
Scaffolding had been put up, which formed an 
immense amphitheatre round the gallows. On 


this scaffolding the wealthier spectators stood, 


| row above row; and expectation was at the 


height, when it was announced that the show 
was deferred for a few hours, but the crowd soon 
reassembled. The subjoined account seems to 








| have been drawn up by an eye-witness, +e 


| “ An Account of what passed at the Execution of Si Will. 


Parkyns, and Sir Joh. Friend, at Tyburn, on Friday, 
April 3d. 1696. 

“The prisoners being drawn in a sledge from Newgate 
to the place of execution, were permitted to have th 
assistance of three ministers of their own chusing, viz. Mr. 
Collyer, Mr. Cook, and Mr. Snet. 

“ Sir Will. Parkyns came first up into the cart, and had 
some private discourse with one of the ministers. 
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“Sir W. Parkyns. ‘When must I deliver my paper?’ 

“ Minister. ‘ When all is over.’ 

“ Then the executioner went to put the rope about Sir 
W. Parkyns’ neck. 

“Sir W. Parkyns. ‘May not I pray before it be put 
on?’ 

“ Executioner. ‘ Yes, Sir, if you please.’ 

“ Then Sir J. Friend came into the cart; and the mi- 
nisters and prisoners, all kneeling down, Mr. Cook read 
some prayers out of the Morning Prayer, and the Office 
for the Visitation of the Sick; and then the ministers 
standing up, ask’d them, Whether they were in charity 
with all the world? And if they had offended any, whe- 
ther they did ask them forgiveness? And whether they 
did desire the absolution of the Church? Upon their an- 
swer that they did, they laid their hands upon their heads, 
and Mr. Cook pronounced the absolution, which ended with 
these words, ‘And by His authority committed to me, I 
absolve thee from all thy sins, In the name of the Father, &e. 

“Sir W. Parkins, ‘When are we to deliver our papers?’ 

“ Minister. ‘ Now, if you please.’ 

“Mr. Sheriff. ‘Take what time you please, Sir, for 
your devotions; we will wait your leisure.’ 

“Then the two prisoners continued in their private 
prayers; Sir W. Parkyns making use of the prayers in 
The Whole Duty of Man; and Sir J. Friend read some 
prayers out of a written paper. And afterwards Sir W. 
Parkyns delivered to the sheriffs a paper. 

“Mr. Sheriff. ‘1f you require any more time, you shall 
have it; you say this is your paper?’ 

“ Sir W. Parkyns. ‘Yes, Sir, and I desire you to dispose 
of it as you think fit.’ 
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“Mr. Sheriff. ‘Have you any thing to say by way of | 


confession or denial of the fact for which you came hither 
to suffer?’ 

“Sir W. Parkyns. ‘What 1 think fit to say is contained 
in that paper.’ 


“ Mr. Sheriff. ‘If you desire more time, you may have 
i A 


it, you shall have your liberty. 
“Then Sir J. Friend held a paper up. 
“Mr, Sheriff. ‘What do you say, Sir John?’ 


“Sir J. Friend. ‘Sir, here is a paper. I desire it may be | 


printed ; for I came here to die, and not to make a speech ; 
but to die, and to resign myself to God; and I desire it 
may be printed for all people to see it. And I have no 
more to say, but to beg of God to receive my soul; I re- 
sign my soul to Him.’ 

“Mr. Sheriff. ‘The Lord have mercy upon you.’ 

“ Sir J. Friend. ‘1 hope the Lord will have mercy on me.’ 

“Mr. Sheriff. ‘Sir John, if you desire any more time, 
you'shall have it; we will wait on you with great willing- 
ness.’ 

“Sir J. Friend. ‘IT thank you, Sir: Mr. Sheriff, T de- 
sire the cart may not be too hasty to go away, till we 
give a sign.’ é 

“ Mr. Sheriff. ‘You shall have your own time; take 
your time, communicate your own sign, and the cart shall 
not go before.’ 

“ Then the ropes were tyed about them. 

“ Sir J. Friend, ‘I have no animosity against any man ; 
I freely forgive all, and I hope God, for Christ’s sake, will 
forgive me.’ 

“Then their caps were put on. 
“Sir J. Friend. ‘My Saviour had a crown of thorns for 


me; the Lord receive my soul; the Lord have mercy | 


upon me.” 

“Then the executioner asked them both forgiveness ; 
and they answered ‘ We freely forgive you.’ 

“Sir J. Friend. ‘ Will not the things lye in my way ?’ 

“ Executioner. ‘I will remove them. If you m Bon tell 
me when I may pull your caps over your eyes.’ 
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« Prisoners. ‘When you will.’ 

“Sir W. Parkyns, ‘The Lord receive my spirit. Exe- 
cutioner, had I best hold up my legs, or stand in the 
cart, when it goes away ?’ 

“ Executioner. ‘It is best to stand, Sir, I think.’ 

“Sir W. Parkyns, ‘ But then my feet will hang in the 
cart.’ 

“ Executioner. ‘If you please, give me notice when you 
will have the cart go away.’ 

“Sir J. Friend. ‘ Stretch forth Thy arms, O Lord, and 
receive my soul! O Lord, for Thy Son’s sake, receive my 
soul, and carry it into heaven, I beseech thee. Execu- 
tioner, when we knock, go away.’ 

“ And after a few ejaculations they gave the sign, and 
the cart drew away. 

“They both of them gave money to the executioner, and 
having hung above half an hour, being a consider- 
able time after they were dead, they were cut down, 
and quartered according to the sentence. 


“ London : Printed for Richard Baldwin, near the O.ford- 
Arms in Warwick-Lane. 1696.” 
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PROCLAMATION FOR THE APPREHENSION OF 


LUDLOW. 


The following is a copy of the proclamation for 
the apprehension of Ludlow, referred to by Ma- 
caulay, vol. iii. p. 508. The original is to be found 
in the very extraordinary collection of this im- 
portant class of public documents, which is pre- 
served in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 

“BY THE QUEEN. 


“A Proclamation. 


KING AND 


“Witt R. 

“ Whereas We have received information that Edmond 
Ludlow, commonly called Colonel Ludlow, who stands at- 
tainted of High Treason by Act of Parliament, for the 
Horrid and Execrable Murder of our Royal Grandfather, 
hath presumed to come into this Our Kingdom, and 
therein privily Lurketh, and is Concealed; We have 
therefore thought fit, by the Advice of Our Privy Coun- 
cil, to issue this Our Proclamation; and do hereby Com- 
mand and Require all our Loving Subjects to Discover, 
Take, and Apprehend the said Edmond Ludlow wherever 
he may be found, and to carry him before the next Jus- 
tice of the Peace or Chief Magistrate, whom We do 
hereby Require to Commit him to the next Gaol. And 
We do hereby Require the said Justice or other Magis- 
trate immediately to give Notice thereof, to Us or Our 
Council; And We do promise to him or them that shall 
Discover or Apprehend the said Ldmond Ludlow, for a 
Reward, the Sum of Two Hundred Pounds, And We do 
also hereby give Notice to all Persons that shall Conceal 
the said Edmond Ludlow, or be Aiding and Assisting in 
the Concealing of him, or furthering his Escape, that 
they shall be Proceeded against, for such their Offence, 
with the utmost Severity according to Law. 

“Given at Our Court at Whitehall, the Fourteenth Day 
of November, 1689, in the First Year of Our Reign. 


“God Save the King and Queen. 


“ Lonpon, Printed by Charles Bill and Thomas Newcomb, 
Printers to the King and Queen’s most Excellent Ma- 
jesties. 1689,” 
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MARVEL’S GHOST. 

[The following bitter invective addressed to the pious 
but hesitating Sancroft, on his absenting himself from 
Parliament, but directed against the bishops generally, is 
taken from a flying sheet of the time. It deserves to be 
reprinted as a striking illustration of the intense personal 
hatred generated by party spirit which prevailed when 
this satire was written. ] 


“MARVEL’s GHOST: 
“ Being the True Copy of a Letter sent to the A. B. of C. 


upon his sudden Sickness, at the Prince of Orange’s first | 


Arrival into London. 

“The Archbishops of Canterbury have put the Kings of 
this Land to much Sorrow and Trouble, for which the 
Kings have used the more Care and Circumspection t 
have such Archbishops placed in that See, as either shoul 
stand with them, or at least should not be against them,’ 
— Fox, Acts and Monuments, Vol. i. p. 214. 

“The APOLOGY. 

“ When Men of God will do the Devil’s Work, 

And frame New Prayers for Lewis and the Turk. 
In drunken Clubs Religiously Combine, 

To make the lost Mack-Ninny’s Right Divine : 
And the whole Town with Sham Distinctions ring 
Of a de jure and de facto King, \ 
And prate of Duty till they've lost the thing ; 

When those whose Business ’tis to Preach up Peace, 
Tabour to make our Discontents increase : 

Foment Divisions, and new Storms create : 

Defame the King and undermine the State, \ 
Which wou'd, were they but hang’d, be fortunate ; 
What Indignation can be thought severe ? 

How can a true-born English Muse forbear 

To lash their Folly, and Correct their Vice, 

And teach the People whence their Plaques arise ? 
How innocent and good soe’re they seem, 

The source of all our Mischiefs lies in Them. 

From them, as from Pandora’s Box they fly: 


’Tis their corrupted Breath pollutes our Northern Sky. | 


Therefore, my Lord, you justly can’t accuse 
This modest Sally of a backward Muse, 

Which had been damned to Silence, and forgot, 
If you had not reviv'd it with your Plot. 

*Twas writ to Consolate your Sickness then ; 

If you had mended, this had ne’er been seen. 
But since you every Day grow warse and worse, 
And still resolve to be the Nation’s Curse, 

T also am Resolv’d to let you know 

Here's one as Stubborn and as bold as you.” 


“The GHOS T. 

“ How just is then the Tribute of our Eyes? 
When Vertue Languishes, and Goodness Dies, 
When holy Prelacy, from Court withdrawn, 
Lies sick at Lambeth in a Shrowd of Lawn! 
Who fearing now Compliance with the Prince, 
Shou’d better Men to equal power advance, 
With-holds his Hand, and in the very nick 
The humourous Prelate willingly falls Sick. 
On what small Props a Church-man’s health depends! 
Draw but one Pin and the whole Fabrick bends; 
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Touch but their Wealth, their Power, or their Place, 
They'll Snuff, and Snort, and Curse you to your Face, 
Has there a Mischief in the World been done, 

I’re since the odious name of B—— known, \ 

In which a Clergy-man has not been One! 

Have there been private Murders, publick Wars, 
Dividing Schisms or Intestine Jars, 

Reproaches, Scandals, Goals, Fines, Bloody Laws, 

Of which they have not been the chiefest Cause! 


“ Great Constantine, how basely hast thou stain’d 
Those Glorious Laurels that thy Conquests gain’d! 
Untainted Honour with bright Lustre spread 
Itself in shining circles round thy Head, 

Which might have shone till now, belov’d, rever’d, 
In the same Tomb had B been interr’d 

With lesser Villains: but nice Goodness spar’d 
Those Foes that shou’d have the same ruin shar'd. 
Those Sanctimonious Robbers that did more 

Infest the Church than Heathen Priests before : 
They with professed Malice Blood did spill : 

These Pray, and Smile, and Flatter when they kill. 
They did their Open Enemies annoy : 

These kiss the Friends they Murder and Destroy. 
By these oprest the mournful Church implor’d 

The tardy Vengeance of thy backward Sword. 
Had this been done, had thy Imperial Frown 

But smote those haughty Mitred Monarchs down: 
Myriads of Blessings shou’d thy Reign adorn, 

Paid by past Ages, this, and those unborn. 





“Tell me, ye doating Bigots who Revere 
These Raree Shows o’ th’ Church and Pageants here ; 
Like Tinsel Mortals on a Gewgaw Stall, 

Fram’d for mere show, and of no use at all. 

Tell me in sober seriousness, unvext, 

What Holiness is to their Cowl annext : 

What hidden Vertue in their Office lies, 

Unseen by Men of common Sense and Eyes! 
Did e’re a Bishoprick a Man advance 

Above the Rest in Honour, Truth, and Sense! 
Or did a fat Advowson ever make 

A Man preach better, and more labour take? 
They talk’d indeed in very Loyal strain 

To praise the King did God Himself prophane, 
But sure we ne’re shall hear of that again. 

Born to themselves, themselves alone they please, 
Steep’t in the Sweets of Luxury and Ease: 

The Land they Canton, and Divide the Spoil, 
And Drain the Moisture of our Wealthy Isle. 
For Pulpit-work let those who can do that, 
They're all too Dull, too Feeble, or too Fat. 


“ Are these the Men that hope to Govern now? 
To whom our Church and State again must bow? 
TIlave we then but the Blessed Prospect seen 
Of dawning Peace, with a vast Gulph between ? 
Like Men Condemn’d on flattering hopes born high 
To fall with greater Ruin from the Sky ; 

Good God forbid thy Church should e’er be sway’d 
By those again that have thy Truth betray’d : 











) lately such a fatal insta gay 
What precious care they’d of Religion have, L 
Chat durst Adore a Fool and Trust a Knave.) 
Shou’d it be thus, how would our Isle complain, 
And beg to have our Wandring King again? 
Intreat the worst his incens’d Rage can do, 
he less important Mischief of the two 
Which is the Crael’st Beast will then be known, 
An English Prelate or a French Dragoon, 
“From hence, my Lord, you may with ease foreknow 
What epitaphs we shal! on such bestow: 
When such depart, (when will just Heaven think fit 
To strike and do an injur’d Nation right!) 
The most Obdurate Mase will strain a Verse, 
And Bathe with Tears, of joy each Bishop’s Herse 
FINIS.” 





HUGH SPEKE AND THE FORGED DECLARATION OF 
THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 


Mr. Macaulay tells us (vol. iv. p. 517.), that 
when Trenchard was Secretary of State, he had 
constantly at his side Hugh Speke and Aaron 
Smith; men to whom a hunt after a Jacobite was 
the most exciting of all sports. There was, he 
says, “‘a constant bustle at the secretary's office, 
a constant stream of informers coming in, and 
of messengers with warrants going out.” This 
may be true, and yet it does not necessarily fol- 
low that either Speke or Smith were there as 
informers. Aaron Smith was Solicitor to the 
Treasury, and Speke was Trenchard’s brother-in- 
law. But there is no doubt that Speke loved the 
sport of hunting a Jacobite—it had become a 
second nature to him; and when his antecedents 
are remembered, this is not very extraordinary. 
Mr. Macaulay, however, had previously damaged 
the character of Hugh Speke by very hard words, 
for which I know no warrant. The Protestant 
zeal of Hugh Speke had been persecuted into 
political fanaticism; and political fanatics and 
political conspirators are not, and never can be, 
men of a very refined or delicate sense. The agents, 
instruments, and means with which they work, 
must tend to perplex the moral judgment, if it 
does not deaden the moral sense. We, therefore, 
who live in peaceful times, under a just adminis- 
tration of the law, may naturally condemn Hugh 
Speke ; but only so far as we condemn all political 
fanatics and political conspirators, who are of 
necessity of niuch the same class and character, 
differing only in degree. 

But my special subject is the forged Declara- 
tion of the Prince of Orange. Mr. Macaulay 
speaks of the skilful audacity with which this De- 
claration was written, and of the immense effect 
which it produced : — 

*“ Discerning men,” he says, “ had no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing it a forgerv, devised by some unjust and wn- 
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principled adventurer, such as in troubled times are always 
busy in the foulest and darkest offices of faction. .. When 
it was known that no such document had really pro- 
ceeded from William, men asked anxiously what im- 
postor had so daringly and so successfully personated his 
highness? Some suspected Ferguson, others Johnson. 
At length, after the lapse of twenty-seven years, Hugh 
Speke avowed the forgery. . . He asserted . . that when 
the Dutch invasion had thrown Whitehall into conster- 
nation, he had offered his services to the Court . . had 
thus obtained admittance to the royal closet, &c. . . The 
forged proclamation he claimed as one of his contrivances : 
but whether his claims were well founded, may be doubted. 


| He delayed to make it so long, that we may reasonably 


| 








suspect him of having waited for the death of those who 
could confute him.” — Vol. ii. p. 533. 


On another occasion, Mr. Macaulay speaks of 
Hugh Speke as of a “singularly base and de- 
praved nature. His love of mischief, and of dark 
and crooked ways, amounted almost to madness.” 
(Vol. ii. p- 105.) 

Now, with all respect for Mr. Macaulay, I can- 
not think that this is a fair statement; and as to 
the doubt about the authorship of the forged De- 
claration, it rests, I suspect, on a conjecture of 
Echard’s, and a confident assertion of Oldmixon’s 
— neither party assigning reasons. Mr. Macau- 
lay, however, ventures to be a little more specific 
than Echard —has translated his vague words “ of 
late years” into “after the lapse of twenty-seven 
years,” — the interval between the occurrence and 
the publication of the Secret History. 

Before I draw attention to what appear to be 
positive errors, let us consider the antecedents, 
circumstances, and position of Speke ; for it might 
fairly be inferred from Mr. Macauiay’s statement, 
that Speke was “ an unprincipled adventurer.” 

The Spekes were an old Cavalier family, settled 
for many generations at White Lackington, in 
Somersetshire. The father of Hugh Speke had 
the honour to serve and suffer—to raise men and 
advance money in the service of Charles L., and 
the greater honour, so he considered it, to be per- 
secuted and imprisoned by the Cromwellians; and 
to compound for his delinquencies by payment of 
many thousand pounds. At the Restoration, the 
Spekes, like so many others of their class, sank 
back into quiet country gentlemen; but they 
were once again stirred into action by the Popish 
Plot. The Cavaliers loved the king much, but 
the Church more; and the Spekes became wild 
about the Exclusion Bill. In 1679, the father, 
George Speke, offered himself as the Protestant 
champion, and was returned knight of the shire ; 
while his eldest son, on like grounds, became 
member for the county town, Ilchester. His son- 
in-law was equally zealous in the same cause ; and 
John Trenchard won for himself a name in his- 
tory. The whole family were, from that hour, 
marked men. Speke, the father, was soon after 
apprehended, and brought before the council, 
charged with having spoken treason—with having 
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declared that he would have forty thousand men 
to assist the Protestant duke against the Papist 
duke. Hugh Speke says the charge was false, 
which is probable as to the exact words; but 
that the father was, had been, and continued to 
be, an outspoken gentleman, after the Cavalier 
fashion, is plain enough from an intercepted letter 
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the king, who was so startled by the revelations it 
contained, that he resolved to have a strict in- 


| quiry into the cause of the death of the earl, and 


in the State Paper Office, written by another of | 


his sons, who thus reports : 

“ Since his return, notwithstanding the number of en- 
treaties and advices to be silent, and not concern himself 
with public affairs by words, yet the truth is, he gives 
himself more liberty; talks more at random and dan- 
gerous than ever formerly, which is a great affliction to 
all his friends.” — Robert’s Monmouth, vol. ii. p. 318. 

In fact, what with zeal and fanaticism — perse- 
cution on the one side, and flattery on the other— 
the Speke family, with perhaps one exception, 
were gone wild and half mad; and so were many 
other men and families. 

When the Duke of Monmouth entered on his | 
memorable progress through the West of England, 
nowhere was he received with more daring enthu- 
siasm than at White Lackington. Two thousand | 
horsemen met him ten miles in advance, and | 
twenty thousand persons are said to have been 
assembled in the park to welcome him. 

Then followed the Rye-house Plot, in which 
John Trenchard was deeply implicated; and the 
death of Essex, who all true Protestants be- | 
lieved, or affected to believe, had been murdered. | 
Lawrence Braddon, a young barrister, put him- 

If actively forward on this occasion in a hunt 
for evidence; Hugh Speke joined him, and both 
were prosecuted. Speke, whom even the foul- 
mouthed Jeffreys spoke of as “a man of quality,” 
was fined 1000/., and committed to prison until 
he could find securities for good behaviour for 
life; and in prison he remained for more than 
four years. Meanwhile, before his trial, and, as 
he says, to prevent him from giving further aid 
to Braddon, Speke was arrested in an action for 
scan. mag., at the suit of the Duke of York; and 
though the trial was never brought to issue, 
Speke was confined for eighteen weeks before he 
was admitted to bail, and the prosecution, he says, 
cost him 1000/. 

Speke, however, was not to be silenced by shut- 
ting him up in prison. There now appeared An 
Enquiry into, and Detection of, the Barbarous 
Murder of the late Earl of Essex. Braddon, 
forty years after, in his comment on Burnet, gave 
so far as he knew, or chose to remember, a his- 
tory of this pamphlet, to which he attributes the | 
death, or rather murder, of Charles II. The pam- 
shlet, he says, “ was writ and printed in Holland,” | 
iundreds of copies were brought to England, and | 
in one night scattered abroad ; most of them laid 
at the doors of privy-councillors, noblemen, and 
justices of the peace One copy was conveyed to 
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instructed Lord Allington accordingly. While 
the subject was still under discussion, the Duke 
of York entered —“argal;” the king and Lord 
Allington were soon after seized with such an 
illness, as was thought to be “ effects of poyson,” 
and both died. 

That this pamphlet was printed in Holland, I 
doubt. Speke acknowledges that he was about 
this time, or shortly after, instrumental in printing 
and circulating some of Johnson’s pamphlets, “ of 
great use to the Protestant cause, having all along 
kept a press for secret services (managed by a 
faithful hand) at his own expense.” ‘This “ En- 
quiry” was, I suspect, printed through Speke’s 
agency, and the manner of printing and of cir- 
culating it was much after the fashion by which, 
subsequently, currency was given to the forged 
‘* Proclamation.” Braddon’s assertion as to the 
“writ and printed in Holland,” enabled him to 
consider the writer as another and an independent 
witness, H.S.F. D. P. 

(To be continued.) 


INEDITED LETTER FROM JEFFREYS. 
he following letter from Jeffreys, whose warm interest 
in the celebrated election for Buckinghamshire in 1685 is 
described by Macaulay (vol. i. p. 476.), written to Secre- 
tary Sunderland, is preserved among the MS. Domest. 
(1685) in the State Paper Office 
Wa. Durrant Cooren. 
Pardon me (my most hon. Lord) for giving you 
this trouble, it being, I thought, for his Majesty's 
service that you shold know that this day [ have 
had severall gentlemen of the countrey hereabouts 
w' mee, who are resolute in the affaire to oppose 
Wharton and Hamden. But they have beene very 
industrious to spread false reports. Its certaine 
Hamden will assigne his interest to S' Roger Hill, 
who now setts up, a horrid Whig, his father one 
of the murthered martyr King Ch. the First 


judges, and this sparke a fierce exclusioner. S" 


Tho. Lee does us a greate deale of mischiefe by 


joining w™ our adversaries, and threatens us w™ 


the parliament. I know my Lord Treasurer has 
a power over him; and if his lordship would be 
pleased to influence twixt this and the election, 
he would doe us a kindnesse; he and Hamden 
have beene labouring togeather, and he much 
values himself, as Mr. Wharton does, for having 


| kissed his Majesty’s hands, and thereby o* mis- 


chiefe comes. A word from yo" lordship to Mr. 
Waller, to engage his son, who is at p’sent fierce 
against us, togeather with his interest, would be of 
service to us. O* election wilbe on Wednesday 
next. [ shall not be wanting, either in my person 
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or purse, to serve my master in this or any thing 
else I can be capable of, nor in approving my selfe, 
My dearest Lord, 
Yo" most oblidged and 
eternally devoted serv‘, 
Gro. JEFFREYS. 
Bulstrode, April 5th, 


— 


COMMISSION 
GEO. HICKES 


ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT'’S EPISCOPAL 
FOR THE CONSECRATION OF DR. 
AND THOMAS WAGSTAFFE. 


The subjoined document has been lately pre- 
sented to Sion College. It originally formed part 
of the valuable manuscript collection of the Rev. 
Thomas Bowdler, and does not appear to have 
ever been published in extenso. An abstract is 
given in The Life of John Kettlewell, p. 346., and 
in Lathbury’s History of the Nonjurors, p. 94. 
The consecration took place on the feast of St. 
Matthias, Feb. 24, 1693, and was solemnly per- 
formed according to the Ordinal of the English 
Church by Dr. William Lloyd, Bishop of Nor- 
wich; Dr. Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely; and 
Dr. ‘Thomas White, Bishop of Peterborough, at 
the Bishop of Pet erborough's lodgings, at the 
Rev. William Gifford’s house, Southgate, in Mid- 
dlesex, Dr. Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, giving 
his consent. Sancroft died in the autumn of 
1693, a few months prior to the consecration of 
Dr. Hickes and Mr. Wagstaffe. 

“ Wilhelmus, Providentia diviné Ecclesiw Metrop. Cant. 
humilis minister, Reverendo admodum in Christo Patri et 
fratri in Domino charissimo Gulielmo eidem Providentia 
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etiam num * Nordovicensi Episcopo, salutem et fraternam 
in Domino charitatem. Cum ego, nuper ex edibus Lam- 
bhithanis vi laica pulsus, et non inveniens in urbe 
vicina ubi tutd possem, aut commode commorari, procul | 
secesserim, quierens ubi fessus senio requiescerem ; multa 
autem jam tum remanserint, et emergant quotidie plura, | 
eaque momenti maximi, Dei scilicet et ecclesie negotia, | 
nullibi ita commode atque expedit?, ac in magno illo 
rerum gerundarum theatro transigenda: Tibi igitur, 
frater dilectissime (qui pro e@, qua polles, animi fortitu- 
dine, et pio, quo flagras, zelo domus Dei, adhuc in sub- 
urbiis Londoniensibus, palantibus undique ceteris, mo- 
raris et permanest; aded ut neminem illic habeam ita 
igdyvxov, quique ita yrnoeiws rerum mearum et ecclesie 
satagat), Tibi inquam, ad hee omnia tractanda, pensi- 
tanda, et finaliter expedienda, hoc quicquid est muneris | 
mei et pontificii, fretus prudentia tua, et solita in rebus | 
agundis solertia, committo in Domino; Teque vicarium 
meum ad premissa, rerumque mearum et negotiorum ac- 
torem, factorem, et nuntium generalem vigore harum lite- 
rarum eligo, facio, et constituo. Apage autem ante no- 
tarii artes et Marculphi formulas! Inter bonos bene agier 
oportet. Dicam summarié et de plano: Quoscunque tu 
frater (prout res et occasio tulerit) assumpseris et adjun- 


* Modo liceat per Pontium Aquilam : 
breve de removenda nondum currit. 

+ Mittens manum tuam super foramine aspidis et ca- 
verna reguli, animamque etiam exponens super agri alti- 
tudines. | 


Hei mihi quod 


| of the Notary and the formulas of Marculphe.§ 
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xeris tibi, elegeris et approbaveris, confirmaveris et con- 
stitueris, ego quoque* (quantum in me est, et de jure 
possum) assumo pariter et adjungo, eligo et approbo, con- 
firmo et constituo: uno verbo quicquid in istiusmodi 
negotiis feceris Ipse, aut faciundum duxeris, id omne 
quantum et quale illud cunque fuerit, mihi audenter 
imputa. Ecce! Ego Wilhelmus manu mea scripsi; Ego 
prastabo; non solum ratum, sed et gratum insuper habi- 
turus. Splendor autem Domini Dei nostri sit super te, 
frater, et opera manunm tuarum dirigat et confirmet; 
Quin et eripiat te (fratresque nostros omnes) ex ore leonis 
et de manu canis et a cornibus unicornium: exaudiat vos, 
mactetque denique et cumulet omni benedictione spiri- 
tuali in ccelestibus in Christo Jesu. Datum e proprio 
conducto (quod enim mihi molior tugurium, superve- 
niente acri hyeme, nondum exzdificatum est) hic in 
Campo gelido (nunc etiam profund? gelato) sito intra 
tum dioceeseos pomeeria, nono die Februarii ano Dui, 
1691. 

“ Actum in presentia mei, W. 
Sancroft, jun., notarii publici.” 


CANT. 

Wm. 

{ Underneath a fac-simile of the archiepiscopal seal. } 
Translation. 


“ Wittiam, by Divine Providence, the humble minister 
of the Metropolitan Church of Canterbury, to the Very 
Reverend Father in Christ, and most dear brother in the 
Lord, William, by the same Providence, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, even still¢, sends Greeting and brotherly love in 
the Lord: 

“Since I have lately been driven out, by a lay force, 
from the house at Lambeth, and found not in the neigh- 
bouring city where I might sojourn with safety and con- 
venience, I have therefore withdrawn to a distance, in 
search for a place where I could rest in my weary old 
age; since, moreover, there were just at that time many 
things remaining, and many more are daily arising, anc 
these too of the highest moment, that is, the affairs of 
God and the Church, which can nowhere be transacted so 
conveniently and expeditiously asin that great theatre of 
business; To you, therefore, most beloved brother, who— 
out of that fortitude for which vou are eminent, and that 
pious zeal wherewith you are fired for the House of God 
— do still dwell and abide in the suburbs of London, while 
the rest of us are scattered on all sidest; so that Ihave no 
one there who is of a like soul with myself, and who 
would take so hearty an interest in my affairs and those 
of the Church: To you, Z say, I trust in the Lord, for the 
handling, weighing, and finally despatching all these 
things, that is, whatever belongs to my duties and pon- 
tifical office, relying on your prudence and wonted skill 
in business-matters; and, by virtue’ of these letters, I do 


| choose, make, and constitute you my Vicar for the premises, 


and the Agent, Factor, and Deputy- General of my affairs 
and concerns. But mark! away with the art and trade 
Among 
good men it behoveth good to be done. I will tell you 
in a summary and straightforward manner what I mean 


* Licet absens corpore, mente tamen et affectu se mper 
tecum prvesens. 

+ If Aquila of Pontus will allow it: 
Brief for removal is not yet served! 

¢ Putting your hand “on the hole of the asp and the 
cockatrice’ den,” &c, — Isa. xi. 8. 

{§ Marculphe was a French monk. He made a collec- 
tion of the formulas of the most usual contracts and public 
acts of the epoch in which he lived, and this valuable 
collection is one of the most important monuments of 
French history, and especially of jurisprudence. — Biog. 
Oniverselle, art. MARCULFE. } 


Ah, me! that the 
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and require: 


stance and occasion may offer) shall take an 
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j 
Whomsoever you, my brother (as circum- | 
d join with | 


yourself, shall choose and approve, confirm and consti- | 


tute, I also* (as far as in me lies, and I can do lawfully) 
do in like manner take and join with you, choose and 
approve, confirm and appoint. In a word, whatsoever 
you yourself shall do in such matters, or think proper to 
be done, all that, how great soever, or of what nature 
soever it may be, do you boldly impute the same to me. 
Behold! 
I will maintain and make it good; yea, I will not only 
ratify it, but be thankful for it. Now, may the light of our 
Lord God be upon thee, brother, and may He direct and 
strengthen the works of thy hands. And moreover, may He 
snatch thee (and all our brethren) out of the mouth of the 
lion, and the hand of the dog, and the horns of the unicorns. 
May He hear you, and honour and crown you finally with 
all spiritual blessing in heavenly places in Christ Jesus! 
“ Given from my own hired dwelling (for the hut which 
I am building for myself, the sharp winter coming upon 
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person over to him, with whom he might further confer 
about the matter, and along with him a list of the de- 
prived clergy : that Dr. George Hickes, being made choice 
of for that purpose, set forward from London, May 19, 
1693, and, after many difficulties, arrived at St. Germains 
in about six weeks’ time: that there the late King James 
acquainted him that, for the further satisfaction of his 
own conscience, he had consulted the Archbishop of Paris, 


| and the Bishop of Meaux, and the Pope himself, who 


a. . ey - | 
I, William, have written it with mine own hand; | 


us, is not yet finished) here in Fressingfield (which is | 


even now deeply frozen), situate within the precincts of 
your diocese, on the ninth day of February, in the year of 
our Lord 1691. W. Cant. 
“Done in the presence of me, 
Wm. Sancroft, Jun., Notary Public. 


” 


An account of the first consecration under this 
commission was drawn up and left in MS. by Dr, 
Hickes; and is thus alluded to by the Rev. John 
Lindsay, in his Preface to Mason’s Vindication of 
the Church of England : — 


“T have seen an account of this affair in manuscript, 
drawn up (I suppose) by Dr. Hickes himself; out of 
which I shall oblige my reader with the following parti- 
culars: viz. that after the deprivation of the archbishop 
and his brethren, they immediately began to think of 
continuing their succession by new consecrations, and 
often discoursed of it, without taking any particular reso- 
lutions, till after the consecration of the intruders (as 
they call them) into their sees, that then the deprived 
archbishop and bishops resolved to continue the same, 
and to write to the late King James about it: that in 
their discourses on this matter the deprived Bishop of 
Ely acquainted the archbishop and his brethren with the 
letters in St. John’s College library in Cambridge, which 
had passed upon the like occasion between Chancellor 
Hyde and Dr. Barwickt; that* thereupon they had re- 
course to those letters, and resolved to impart the secret 
to the then Earl of Clarendon, who had been his father’s 
secretary in that correspondence; that from those letters, 


severally determined that the Church of England, being 
established by the laws of the kingdom, he (though a 
Papist) was under no obligation of conscience to act 
against it, but obliged to maintain and defend it, as long 
as those laws are in force: that the late King James put 
their said determinations into the Doctor’s hands, which 
he read and found to be to the effect aforesaid: that the 
said late King James also assured him, that he had on all 
occasions justified the Church of England since the Revo- 
lution, That the Doctor returned to London 4th Febru- 
ary, 1693, and was consecrated on the 24th.” * 





Minor Rotes. 


The Savoy.— The following will serve as an 
addendum to Timbs and Cunningham in their 
account of the Savoy, and shows also that the 
inhabitants of this precinct preserved that cha- 


| racter for ill behaviour for which they were no- 


| which 


| pray that as the house in question is not in grant, 


and the additional light which the y received from that noble | 


earl, it appeared that, in that case, in regard of the diffi- 
culties of making elections, it was resolved to consecrate 
the new bis shops with suffragan titles, according to = 
statute of King Henry VIII.; that therefore the deprived 
archbishop and bishops re solved upon the same method 
in this case also, and to write to the late King James for 
his consent to it in the way directed by that statute ; 
though (it seems) they judged it a matter of so great im- 
portance as to resolve to do it even without his consent, 
rather than a at all: that upon their application the 
late King James returned his answer, that he would 
readily concur with it, and required them to send some 


 Althou; gh aber nt in body, yet in mind and feeling 
ever present with vou.” 
t See the Life of Dr. John Barwick, p. 206. 
are given in the Appendix, 


The letters 


torious when Fleetwood, the Recorder of London 
in 1581, described them as “ rogues and master- 
less men ;” and in 1697, when their condition is 
so forcibly described by Macaulay : 

“In the year 1736 the German Congregation in the 
Savoy preferred a petition to the Lords of the Treasury, 
wherein they set forth ‘that near to their church is 
situated a house (late Peter Miller’s, Cabinet Maker) 
is now inhabited by a coalheaver, whose wife 
washes linen for the barracks, by whose noises they are 
frequently disturbed in Divine Service, and by the great 
stench of the lve used for the linen; by keeping of hog 
there, and by the smoke proceeding from the apartment 
underneath, several of the congregation are kept from 
church ; besides which, several rude persons belonging to 
the said house abuse them, make trespasses upon their 
church to their frequent charge and expense.’ They then 
that 
they may have a lease thereof on paying a rent of six 
pence per annum.” ¢ 

“ By a warrant dated June 1736, the Treasury, in 
order to remove the annoyances and inconveniences com- 
plained of by the congregation, and to the end that the 
officers might render the piece of ground and building 
thereupon commodious, and add a vestry-room to the 
church for the service of the congregation, gave licence 
to the officers of the church to hold the piece of ground 
during the royal pleasure, paying the yearly rent of three 
pence, and keeping the premises to be erected thereon in 


repair.” { 


28 


20, 


WiruaM Henry Harr. 
Albert Terrace, New Cross. 


Father Petre and Dr. Busby. — The following 
story from Revolution Politicks, will, I hope, be 


* See deo Mesphessen' 8 Origin al P en i. 452—45: 
+ Treasury Crown Lease Book, No. 4. p.2 
t Ibid. p. 103. 
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considered by you good enough to be printed in 
your Macaulay Number. 8. B. 


“There goes a story about the town, that Dr. Busby, 
walking one day in St. James’s Park, met with Father 
Petre, who saluted Busby, cap in hand, which occasioned 
this following dialogue: 

“ P. «Reverend Doctor, your humble servant ; how have 
you done this long time ?° 

«“ B. *Very well, I thank you; but, Sir, I don’t know 
you, and especially in this dress.’ 

« P. *Not know me, Doctor? why, I was one of your 
scholars.’ 

“ B. «That may be; pray what is your name ?’ 

“ P, ‘My name is Petre.’ 

“ B. «Petre! What, not that Petre who has made all 
this noise in the world ?* ° 

“ P. «The very same, Sir.’ 

“ B. «You surprise me very much, You were of another 
, When you were under my tuition; how came 
you to change it, Sir?’ 

« P, * Because the Lord had need of me.’ 

“ B. * Need of you, Sir! why, I have read the Scriptures 
as often as any other man, and I never read that the Lord 
had any need of any thing but once, and that was of an 
Ass. 

“Here Busby took Petre knapping at his own wea- 
pons.” 





Satire against Sherlock. —The following extract 
from Short Remarks on the Life of Dr. Kennett, 
p- 19., affords a curious illustration of Macaulay's 
recount of Sherlock, vol. iv. p. 50. : 


“On one occasion, Dr. Hickes, Dr. Sherlock, and others, 
were in conversation at the fireside of that honest book- 
seller, Wat Kettilby, when Dr. Sherlock made the follow- 
ing remark: ‘ Brother Hickes, they that take the oaths 
are as surely damned as the fire burns.’ To which Dr. 
Hickes replied, ‘I believe I may take them when you 
do.’ But some time after, St. Paul’s Deanery prevailed 
with Dr. Sherlock to take the dose; and some say the 
Vixon was the occasion of it. Upon this account Tom 
Brown has these words, which are ingenious : 

‘When Eve the fruit had tasted, 
She to her husband hasted, 
And chuck’d him on the chin-a: 
“ Dear Bud,” quoth she, “ come taste this fruit, 
Twill finely with your palate suit, 
To eat it is no sin-a.” 
* As moody Job in shirtless case, 
With collyflow’rs all o’er his face, 
Did on the dunghill languish, 
His spouse thus whisper’d in his ear, 
“Swear, husband, as vou love me, swear, 
’T will ease you of your anguish.”’”* 


J. Y. 


The Glencoe Massacre — The annexed cutting 
from the Guardian of Sept. 19, 1855, seems worth 
preserving in “N. & Q.:” 

“A copy of the warrant authorising the Glencoe mas- 
sacre by King William III, was stolen some time back 
from the archives of the Eglington family. It has been 
recently restored, and is now printed by the Scottish 
Press, which informs us that the’paper is merely a copy 
of the warrant, though thought at first to be the original 
locument, It does not bear the sign-manual of King 


* Reasons of the New Converts, pp. 31—32. 


| William ; but it is written in an antique style of penman- 
ship, and the spelling is peculiar : 
“ee For 
Their Majesties Seryice 
To Captain Robert Campbell of Glensgow. 

“You are hierby ordered to fall upon the Rebels the 
McKdonalds of Glenco and put all to the sword under 
70. You are to have a speciall care that the old fox and 
his sones doe upon no account escape your hands. You 
are to secure all the avenues, that no man escape. This 
you are to put in execution at five of the clooke precisly 
and by that time, or very shortly after it, I'll strive to be 
at you with a stronger pairtie. If 1 do not come to you 
at five you are not to tarrie for me, but to fall on. This 
is by the kings command for the good and saftie of the 
Countrie that thes miscreants be cut off root and branch, 
so that he put to execution without fend or favour, else 
you may expect to be dealt with as one not true to king 
or government, nor a man fit to carrie commission in the 
kings service. Expecting you will not faile in the ful- 
filling heirof as you love your selfe, I subscrive this with 
my hand. Baideresis, Feb. 12, 1692. 

; “*Ropert DuNcANSON. 

* «sic subscribitor.’ ” 

In connection with this, perhaps some of your 
correspondents would give me the authority for 
what i have seen somewhere stated, viz. that Wil- 
liam of Holland had determined to carry out 
against the Frasers, and some other clan, the same 
murderous measures which were put in execution 
against the MacDonalds of Glencoe. 

Wirrtam Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Queries. 


THE SCREW BAYONET. 


The third volume of Mr. Macaulay's History of 


England contains, at page 371., the following pas- 
sage: 

“The immediate cause of his defeat was the difficulty 
of fixing bayonets. The firelock of the Highlander was 
quite distinct from the weapon which he used in close 
fight. He discharged his shot, threw away his gun, and 
fell on with his sword, This was the work of a moment. 
It took the regular musketeer two or three minutes to 
alter his missile weapon into a weapon with which he 
could encounter an enemy hand to hand, and during these 
two or three minutes the event of the battle of Killie- 
crankie had been decided. Macky therefore ordered all 
his bayonets to be so formed that they might be screwed 
into the barrel without stopping it up, and that his men 
might be able to receive a charge the very instant after 
firing.” 

A foot-note refers to Macky’s Memoirs, which I 
have no opportunity of consulting; but as the 
statement seems to me, for reasons I will mention, 
a somewhat doubtful one, I write in the hope that 
some of your correspondents may be able to give 
some additional information on the subject. 

The introduction of the screw bayonet I have 
always understood took place at a later date, by 
some ten or twelve years, than the year 1689; and 
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I remember tv have heard, or read, that it began in 
the French army, and that in one of Marlborough’s 
battles, an English regiment, advancing with 
fixed bayonets against a French one similarly pre- 
{ to receive them, were astounded by the, to 
them, incomprehensible phenomenon of a volley 
f musketry. One piece of evidence decidedly 
militating against the invention of the screw 
bayonet in 1689, I in the shape of a 
treatise on Z’Art Militaire, published at Augs- 
burg, in 1699 (and former! a 


the pro; 


pare 


p0S8eS8S, 








y, a8 appears by a book- 
arty of the father of the Schulen- 
berg Duch of Kendal), in which the plate 
illustrating “ Fix Bayonets,” depicts a soldier 
evidently using the plug-bayonet, to which variety 
of the instrument only the des -ription appended 
could apply. I hope, however, to elicit some 
communication on the subject from those better 
informed than myself. W. K. R. B. 


, 
plate 
] ’ 


felinor Queries. 

Satire on James IT. —1 have lately met with 
the following bitter satire on James If. Can any 
readers throw light on its authorship, or say if it 
has been printed, and where it first appeared ? 

“ When Israel first provok’d the Living I 
I] ourcged their sin with famine, plague, and sword. 
Still they rebelled; then God in wrath did fling 
No thunderbolt among them, but a king. 

AK like James was Heaven's severest rod, 


t vengeance I 


ord, 









of an angry God. 
is wrath sent Saul to punish Jewry, 
nes to England in a greater fury ; 
For Saul in sin was no more like our James, 
Phan little Jordan can compare to Thames.” 





gut Ja 


Anonymous Books. — Perhaps through your 
pages I could procure some information of the 
authorship of the following tracts, which I have 
bound in a volume: 

1. “A Dialogue 
concerning Affairs in 
his Prince and Country. 

2.“The M——'d 


between the Pope and a Phanatick 
England. By a Hearty Lover of 
ito., Lond., 1680.” 

Mitred Club], or, the 


C—b 


L—th [ Lambeth] Consultation. From a correct Copy. 
4to., Lond., 1704,” 
3. “An exact Discoverie of Romish Doctrine in the 


Case of Conspiracie and Rebellion, by pregnant Observa- 
tions; collected (not without direction from our superiors) 
out of the expresse dogmaticall principles of Popish 
Priests and Doctors. 4to., Lond., 1605,” * 

What a pity that Wood's invaluable Athene 
should he without an index of works. W. H.C. 


Walled Towns in England. — Macaulay, in the 


fourth volume of his History of England, p- 669., 

. .% . , , . . P . 1 o re . 

in relating the assassination plot of William IIL, 

and the steps taken to discover the traitors, says : 
‘The gates of the City of London were kept many 

hours closed while a strict search was made within. Th 


By Dr. Thoma 


Morton, Bishop of Durham 
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magistrates of almost every walled town in t 
followed the example of the capital.” 
Can any of your readers give a list of the walled 
towns referred to by Macaulay ? Fra. Newsurn. 
Darlington. 


Narcissus Luttrell. — As it appears by a recent 
correspondence in The Times, that this gentle- 
man's Diary, co frequently quoted by Macaulay, 
is likely to be printed by the Camden Society, 
may I ask who or what he was, and what were his 
peculiar facilities for obtaining so much informa- 
tion upon passing events ?—if he is same 
person with the collector of ballads, broadsides, 
&e.? I presume mention of him will be found in 
some of the works which touch upon our literary 
history ; .any references to will greatly 


oblige me, S. L. 





I 
rr 
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Major André.— Through a former Query, re- 
specting this gentleman, | have derived consider- 
able assistance, though by no means to the extent 
that I had hoped for. Being well aware that, 
“out of sight is out of mind,” I take the liberty of 
repeating my Query. Is there no one who can 
furnish me with information of his English history ; 
when and where he was born; what was his pedi- 
gree, &c.? Mr. André was a diligent letter- 
writer: are there any letters in existence from 
him to his family and friends? and, if so, can 
copies of such letters be procured? Are there 
any records left of his commercial career? It 
would be strange, if America should alone be in 
a capacity to furnish any testimony to the talents 
of this accomplished man. He certainly corre- 
sponded with his family, as well as with Miss 
Seward and other friends. It is hoped, that at 
this late day no impropriety will be perceived in 
an inquiry as to the ultimate fate of these letters. 

SERVIENS. 

Patrick Ker and the Grand Politician. — The 
Grand Politician, or the Secret Art of State Policy 
discovered, was translated from the Latin of “ Con- 
radus Reinking, Chancellour to his Electoral 
Highness the Duke of Brandenburgh,” and pub- 
lished at London, 1691, small 8vo. It is dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Nottingham, by the trans- 
lator, Patrick Ker. Can any of your numerous 
readers give information relative to this Patrick 
Ker? ‘The name would induce a belief that he 
was a Scotchman. No notice of the work, which 
is & very curious one, occurs in Lowndes. Nor 
does the name of Ker occur in Charters’s List of 
Scotish Writers, printed by Mr. Maidment, from 
the original MS. in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates, some years since. But Charters is 
far from complete, although his authority, as far 
as it goes, can always be relied on. J. M. (2.) 

Brewer and Waple Arms. —1 should be glad to 


know the arms of Samuel Brewer, of the Inner 
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Temple, who by will, Nov. 24, 1684, gave lands to 
Sion College. Also those of the Rev. Edw. Waple, 
D.D., viear of St. Sepulchre, resident of the said 
college, 1704. W. Denton. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


L’Abbé Primi. — Lord Preston, the English 
ambassador, in letters to Secretary Jenkins (Dal- 
rymple, vol. i. Appendix), speaks of an “ insolent 
book” just published in Paris (1682) by L’Abbé 
Primi, in which reference is made to the secret 
negociations between Louis and Charles If. ‘The 
author, he says, has been sent to the Bastile, and 
the work so rigidly suppressed, that he can only 
obtain a copy of the French translation, which “ 
not near so full as the original.” What work was 
referred to? and was it ever translated into En- 
glish ? If so, when, and under what title was it 
published ? L. P. 


18 


[ The French translation of this work is entitled Histoire 
de la Guerre de Hollande, Paris, 1682,12mo. A bibliogra- 
phical notice of it is given by the continuators of Le Long, 
Bibliotheque Historique de la France, tom. ii. No. 23,996., 
who state, that it was translated into English in Recueil 
des Traités de Politique; London, 1705, tom. i. fol. An 
edition containing Part 1, & La Haye, 1689, is in the 
British Museum. It may be well to add that, according 
to the title-page of the work as published in the State 
Tracts, 1705, it professes to have been “written originally 
in Italian by the Count de Maiolo;” but the writer of 
another tract on the same subject in the same collection 
(p. 52.) says, “I do judg re that the name of Count 
S* Maiolo was a kind of trick of the Abbé Primi;” and 
he adds, that but for the interference of the English mi- 


| church or chapel oa any of those 


nister, “we might, without question, have had several | 


other important secrets published in the following books 
(for we have only two books of ten printed), which now we 
can only conjecture at.” } 


Publication of Banus. —In an Oxford edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer, published in 
1745, I find it states in the Communion Service, 
immediately after the Belief 

“The curate shall declare unto the people what holy- 
days, or fasting-days are in the week following to be ob- 
served; and then also (if occasion be) shall notice be 
given of the Communion; and the Banns of Matrimony 
published,” &c. 

In the modern editions of the Prayer Book, the six 
last words relating to the publication of banns are 
omitted in this portion of the service, directions 
given at the beginning of the marriage service that 
the banns should be published “ immediately after 
the second lesson.” Can any one state when this 
alteration was made, by what authority, and for 
what professed reason ? VinTor. 

[ The alteration was made by the royal printers from 
the dubious reading of sect. 1., in 26 George II. cap. 33., 
1753, commonly called the Marriage Act, in which it 


| to leave 


is provided, that “banns of marriage be published upon | 
three Sundays preceding the solemnization of marriage, | 


during the time of morning service, or of the evening = 
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service, if there be no morning service, in the proper 
Sundays, immediately 
after the second lesson.” It is questionable whether this 
Act intended to direct the publication of the banns to 
take place after the second lesson in the Mor ing Service. 
It is read by several persons thus: “during the time of 
morning service, or of evening service (if there be no morn= 
ing service) immediately after the second lesson.” As this 
Act was intended to prevent clandestine marriages, it 
was necessary to provide for these cases when there was 
no morning service. We have consulted several Prayer 
Books hereafter named, and give the results. The rubric 
in the books published at Oxford, 1753, 1760, 1762, 1801; 
Cambridge, 1770, 1815 ; Edinburgh (king’s printer), 





1812; all direct the banns to be read in the Communion 
Service. The rubric in the books published at Oxford, 
1807 (8vo. and 4to.), 1816, 1821, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1851, 
1836, 1838; Cambridge (folio), 1825; London, 1845; 
direct the banns to be published after the second 
lesson. The alteration appears to have been made 


without authority, or any great regard to uniformity; 
and seeing that ‘Convocation has never sanctioned the 
alteration, we must hand over the following Query 
to the doc tors and proctors of our courts ecclesiastics al 
for their solution: namely, Whether the publication 
of the banns, after the second lesson in the morning, 
is perfectly legal? The Prayer Book of the American 
Church directs the banns to be read in the Communion 
Service. ] 


Dr. Butts. — Where can I find any partiontare 
about Robert Butts, D. D., Lord Bishop of Ely ? 
Whom did he marry ? &e. K. IS. 


[William Cole, in his MS. Cambridge Collections, 
vol, xviii. (Additional MS. 5819., British Museum) has 
given a long account of Bishop Butts, so very disparag- 
ing, that the less said about his many short-comings the 
better. Cole’s sketch reminds us of the sarcastic legacy to 
this prelate in the Political Will and Testament of Robert 
Walpole, Earl of Orford: “My cloquence I leave to that 
good shepherd, the Bishop of Ely, to persuade the sheep 


their ways, and to follow the pious example of their 
leader.” Cole informs us, that “ whilst he was Bishop of 
Norwich, he lost his first wife in 1734, who was sister, I 
think, to Dr. Robert Eyton, of Shropshire. ‘This lady he 
buried under the communion-table of the chapel in his 
palace, at Norwich [the inscription, with some account 
of the bishop, is given in Blomefield’s Norfolk, edit. 1506. 
vol. iii. p. 597.] Who would have suspected (continues 
Cole) that his right reverend lordship would ever have 
thought of taking another bedfellow, after such warm 
sentiments as these for his first wife? But this was the 
overflowings of a tender and amorous constitution ; and 
it is often observed that the greater the excess of gricf 
upon these occasions at first, the sooner it is forgotten. 
It proved so in the instance before us, for at a very un- 
reasonable age for one of his character and profession, 
being then about sixty years old, at which time he had 
two sons, and two or three daughters, all of them of men’ 
and women’s estate, he took a fancy to a young wife, and 
married the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, of Bury. 
After the death of the bishop, his widow married Mr. 
Green, of Stoke Newington; but things went so wrong 
between her and her husband, that a separation was 
agreed on, and they lived asunder, he at Stoke Newington, 
and she at Bath.”' 


Harris's “ Ware :” Carte’s “ Life of Ormonde.” 
Allow me to send you a few notes from the 
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Bibliotheca Hibernicana: or a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of a Select Irish Library, collected for the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel (the late Sir Robert), 
of — there were only fifty copies printed, in 
1823, and which is, consequently, a rare little 
a The author is known to be William 
Shaw Mason, and in his note on Harris's Ware, he 
Says: 

“ The first two | vols. ] only were printed ; they contain 
the Antiquities, the Lives of the Bis shops, and the Irish 
Writers coutinued to the beginning of the cighteenth 
century, He did not live to comp jlete the third » Which 
was to comprehend the Annals of Ireland. A most valuable 
collection tor this purpose, consisting of several closely- 
written folios, was purchased by the late Irish Parlia- 
ment, aud is deposited in the library of the Dublin So- 
ciety,” pp. 1-2. 


Is this valuable collection still in the library of | 


the Society, and is it likely to be ever published, 
so as to form the intended third volume of Har- 
ris’s edition of Ware's Works ? 

Again, under the heading of Carte’s Life of the 
Duke of Ormonde, and Letters, at p. 19., we read: 

“A collection of — letters and papers concerning 
the,atfairs of England from 1641 to 1660, found among 
the Duke of Ormonde’s papers, was published by Carte in 
1739. They are said to have been printed at the expense 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Learning. 
of them are to be found in the folio edition of the letters 
attached to Carte’s Lift of Ormonde.” 

Is this collection, as a printed volume, easily 
obtainable, and is it uniform with the three pre- 
ceding volumes, published in 1735 and 1736 ? 

R. H. 

Carte’s Collection of Letiers, 1739, makes 2 vols. 8vo., 
and is not uniform with his Life of Ormonde. } 





Replies. 


IME DE WITTS. 


(1* 5. xii. 69. 244. 310. 438.) 

I cannot agree with P. that Burnet “ completely 
frees the Prince of Orange from the imputation of 
complicity ” in the murder of the De Witts. Tis 
words are : 

“Some furious agitators, who pretended zeal for the 
Prince, gathered the rabble together. And by that vile 
action that followed they did him more harm than they 
were ever able to repair. His enemies have taken ad- 
vantage from thence to cast the infamy of this on him 
and on his party, to make them all odious; though the 
it always to me with the greatest horror 
— Burnet, Own Time, vol. i. p.455., ed. 1766. 


prince spoke of 
possible.” 

Macbeth speaks of his dear friend Banquo with 
the greatest kindness possible, and drinks his 
health in his absence. The prince, who was a 
very good judge of his own interest, would not 
have pensioned and promoted the chief assassins 
had he thought that they had done him harm. 


None ; 
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Hume's statement seems exaggerated. I cannot 
trace his authority for saying that Cornelius de 
Witt was “torn to pieces by the most inhuman 
torments,” or that he “ frequently repeated” the 
Ode of Horace. Ramsay (Mémoires de Turenne, 
t. ii. p. 467. ed. Paris, 1735.) says, ‘* Pendant qu’il 
subissoit la question, il chantoit lode d’ Horace,” 
&e. In the Histoire de la Vie et de la Mort des 
deux illustres Fréres J. et C. de Witte, Utrecht, 
1709, the word is “recita.” Basnage says he 
recited the first four lines. I do not find any 


| mention of this in the accounts printed while the 


matter was fresh. 

As to the severity of the torture. He was put 
to the “ question ordinaire” on the 20th of Au- 
gust; what that was I cannot ascertain, but on 
the 22nd he was at dinner when the mob broke in, 
and able to walk down the prison stairs. ‘Tiche- 
laer told the mob that the torture had been merely 
a forni, and the judges were afterwards taunted by 
the Orange party for the leniency with which it 
had been inflicted; more severity, they said, 
would have wrung a confession from him. In the 
British Museum is a pamphlet entitled Vervoelg 
van de Catalogus der Boechen in de Bibliothéque 
van M. Jan de Wit, 1672. One is called: 

“ Tractatus amplissimus de Torturd, door den selben 
autheur (Jan) sijende een vervoly von gunt Johan Grevius 
Arminianische Predikunt, Amsterdam om het rasphuis sit- 
tende omtrent die materia geschreven heft.” 

“Vervattende eene heyligsame maxime om Princen- 
Moorders, als sijn Broer kreelis, wel op de pijn-banch te 
leggen, en de eyserne bandt om ’t lijf te doen, en dan 
strengelijk te pijnigen met twee houtchens tusschen twee 
vingers, ofte een scheen houten te adhiberen, gelijck men 
noch daagelijks de kinderen malkander siet doen; ende 
schrijkelijk feyt dan noch niet bekennende en niet wil- 
lende klappen, den selven wederom terstont los te laten, 
dat men ook bij sijae Rechters voor een torture kan doen 
valideren ; trouwens men sonde de man seer | edi 2en hebben 
en dat was crimen lesx majestatis geweest.” — P. 7. 





This pasquinade is not an authority for the 
fact, but the rumour. I have a small 4to. volume 
entitled Binnen-landtse Borgerlyhe Berverten in 
Hollandt en Zeeland in den Jare, 1672, Amsterdam, 
1676. It consists of authentic ated documents 
connected by a brief narrative, which is sing gularly 
impartial in one who describes events so exciting 
and so recent. ‘The author, who was disposed to 
do justice to the De Witts, compares their deaths 
with that of Cesar. As to the torture, he says: 

“Men dreyghde dan den Ruart met de Pyn-bank; 
Tichelaer zeyt dat hy gepynight zou zijn, maer t’is niet 
te vermoeden, dat zulks in zyn tegenwoordigheyt ges- 
chiedt is, dies onzeker. W ant of den Ruart schlechts 
met de Torture, alleen gedreyght, of in der daer gepij- 
night is, en hoe zwaar of licht, kan men niet wel te weten 


| kommen, alzoo men dvoenmaals zeyde, dat den scherp- 


rechter of komende, al lachende gezeydt zou hebben, dat 
hy, om een halve Rijks-daalder, zoodanigh wel gepijnight 
wilde zijn.” — P. 132. 


On the title-page of the last-mentioned work 
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are portraits of the De Witts, apparently taken 

from the medal mentioned, “N. & Q,” 1" 5S. 

aii. 244.310. On the other side of the leaf are 
the lines quoted by Mr. Jenn. 

Like P., I was inclined to think the atrocities of 
the mob exaggerated ; but a careful examination 
of contemporary accounts has satisfied me that 
imagination cannot go beyond the reality. The 
De Witts’ friends asserted them without contra- 
diction, and they were recognised approvingly by 
many on the other side. The prices at which 
fingers and other paris of the deceased were sold, 
are stated by serious, and joked upon by comic 
writers. In the Spiegel van Ondankbarheyte en 
Wreetheyt, 1672, n. d., the De Witts are eulogised 
and lamented, a quatrain being devoted to each of 
the prominent incidents of the murder. One is: 
“ Op’t afscheuren hunne Ingewanden, 

Zo menschen-vreeters! zo! schaft menschen-vleesch ; 

hangd darmen, 

Om hals en middel: gras met uw bebloede armen 

Mit ingewand, dit vlesch sal swellen in uw krop; 

in dit gedarmte werd noch om uw hals een strop.” 

Page 9. 

“ Dit vlesch sal swellen in uw krop” is an an- 
ticipation of Sydney Smith’s valedictory address 
to the Bishop of New Zealand, “ May you disagree 
with the cannibal who eats you!” ° 

De Haegsche Anatomie, door M. Borrebraegt*, 
n. d., gives a burlesque description of the cireum- 
stances in verse. One poem is called “ Besjes 
Kermes-Pot.” Bessy exults in having the fat of 
two white (wit) geese to cook. In another, a 
dialogue between a carver and a butcher; the 
latter says : 

“°T is nouw een Batavier, diet meeste schlachten kan, 
Men draegt het vlees te koop van Witte, kees en Jan.” 
Four pictures of the murder have been painted. 

I cannot trace the originals, but engravings from 

them are common. 1. The De Witts coming out 

of the prison. 2. The murder. 3. The mob strip- 
ping the bodies. 4. The bodies on the gibbet. 

These are sometimes separate, generally in four 

compartments on one sheet, and in the Beroerten, 

&c., above cited, all the events are in one plate. 

In the Hist. dela Vie et de la Mort de C. et J. de 

Witte, tom. ii. p. 533., is a folding plate repre- 

senting the bodies on the gibbet, as scen by a 

painter at half-past ten at night, on August 22, 

after the mob had departed. 


‘This is a long reply, but I have confined myself 


to the questions asked. In the British Museum, 
under the heading “ Witt,” will be found three 
quarto volumes of pamphlets of great rarity, pro- 
bably many unique. I have examined these and 
other works with care, and I quote from originals 
only, except in the reference to Basnage (whose 

* Borrebraegt was one of the assassins. He is not re- 
presented as the author, but as the anatomist 
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book I have not yet been able to procure), which 
is taken from the History of England, in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. vii. p. 110. et seq. ‘That 
contains the best short account of the murder 
which Iknow. I had not seen it when, at xii. 70., 
I asked what became of Tichelaer the barber. Of 
him and his employers I will give some account in 
another note. H. B. C. 
U, U. Club. 





THE VELLUM-BOUND JUNIUS. 


(1* S. xii. 511.) 


A Note appears in your publication of this 
day upon the subject of a vellum-bound copy of 
the Letters of Junius, presumed to have been sent 
to the author by Mr. H. 8. Woodfall, the printer, 
and which your correspondent states was formerly 
in the library at Stowe. 

Permit me to assure you that it is an error to 
suppose that any such copy of the Letters of 
Junius was ever found at Stowe. 

An edition of the Letters printed in 1797, on 
vellum, and bound in purple morocco, will be 
found described in the Sale Catalogue of the 
Stowe Library, prepared by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, in 1849, WicuraM James Situ. 

Conservative Club, December 29, 1855. 


After four years’ silence, Mr. Cramp has, at 
last, replied to my very simple and civil question. 
Considering the tone and temper of that reply — 
the hints and insinuations about tricks, evasions, 
and double dealings — his offensive allusions to 
this or that oracle, and the charge of “ eflrontery 
not to be parelleled” which he brings against a 
gentleman, whose essay on the subject of Junius 
—whether conclusive or inconclusive —is re- 
markable for its honesty, truthfulness, and elabo- 
rate research, he has forfeited all claim to respect- 
ful attention. Mr. Cramr’s reply might and 
ought to have been compressed into a paragraph. 
His original conjecture and statement (1* 5. 
iii. 262.) was this, —that the printer having bound 
a copy of Junius for and under the direction of 
the writer of the Letters, followed the pattern in 
the binding of other copies; and this, he said, 
would “account for similar copies having been 
found in the libraries of so many persons.” I 
asked where and when these many copies had 
been found, and said “ I should be obliged ” if he 
would inform me. At length Mr. Cramp comes 
forward and refers for his authorities to what he 
calls “rumours.” The readers of “N. & Q.” will, 
I am sure, agree with me, that speculations 
founded on inferences deduced from rumours are 
not subjects worthy of discussion in its pages. 
Mr. Cramp himself must agree with me, for since 
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I put the question to him, he has been induced to 
look “a little closer into the subject;” and now 
he tells us, as the result, that — 


“ There never was but one copy of the letters printed on 
and bound in vellum with gilt edges, lettered, &c., ac- 
cording to the direction of Junius.” 


Thus the many of 1851 has become one in 1855. 
That another four years may not be wasted in 
waiting for a reply, I will not ask his authority for 
this latter assertion, that one copy was printed on 
vellum, but state at once that he has no authority. 
We all know that Junius directed Woodfall 
(Private Letter, No. 47.) to have a copy of the 
edition of 1772 “ bound in vellum.” It suits Mr. 
Cramp’s speculations to find this copy, and he, in 
defiance of notorious facts, now asserts that it has 
been found, and was sold at Stowe. The readers 
of “N. & Q.” know (1" S. v. 304. 333.), and 
Mr. Cramp must have known, had he been pleased 
to “ look a little farther,” or not wilfully to shut 
his eyes, that the copy sold at Stowe was printed 
on vellum, and not bound in vellum — that it was 
not a copy of “ the author's edition ” to which only 
the directions of Junius can apply — not of the 
edition of 1772 — not a Woodfall edition at all — 
but an edition printed more than twenty years 
after Junius gave his directions —a cop 
Bensley's edition. No doubt Bensley, wishing to 
produce a choice specimen of typography, printed 


copy of 





a copy, after the foolish fashion of his day, on | 


vellum. If Mr. Cramp has any doubt as to the 
existence of this fashion, let him consult one or 
other of our old booksellers. Icould refer him to 
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tention, when the edition of 1812 was first pub- 
lished. 





REPRINTS OF EARLY ENGLISH PORTRY. 


In pointing out the errors of other people in my 
article of last week, under the above head, I have 
fallen into a very singular, but I trust not unpar- 
donable, blunder myself. I there spoke of Mr. 
E. V. Utterson as dead; I am most happy to be 
informed that he is living and well, but during 
the last six months at least, I have been, I hardly 
know how, under the unfortunate persuasion that 
he had ceased to be among us. My notion was 
that I had heard one of my family read the account 
of Mr. Utterson’s decease from Zhe Times, but I 
must have been mistaken; and the only apology 
I can now make is, at once to acknowledge the 
error, and to express my hearty sorrow for having 
fallen into it, as well as my hearty joy at the con- 
tinued health of a gentleman to whom I have been 
under so many literary obligations. These obli- 
gations I not only did not scruple to admit, but I 
was glad to admit them at the moment I was so 
incautious in the statement of them. It may be 
some excuse to say that, residing at 4 distance 
from London, I had not any ready means of in- 
quiry; but, on the other hand, this very circum- 
stance ought to have rendered me more careful 
The commencement of my article shows how 
strong was the conviction in my mind ; it never 
suggested itself to me asa matter of doubt. J 


| think I know Mr. Utterson well enough to feel 


more than a dozen works, of which sometimes | 


one, and sometimes two copies, were printed on 
vellum by the Stevensons of Edinburgh alone. 
Mr. Cramr’s whole argument, if it deserve to 


be so called, is founded on like assertions, —“ ru- | 
mours,” I suppose they would be called, if ques- | 


tioned. 


’ 
Thus he asks how came the vellum- | 


bound ¢ py in the hands of the Grenvilles? It | 


never was in the hands of the Grenvilles. 
proved that Junius had an amanuensis ” — it is 
not proved. That Mrs. Dayrolles “was ac- 
quainted with the secret,” is mere assertion to suit 
Mr. Cramp’s theory. That 
never “ pretended to know anything of the fate of 
the parcel” containing the vellum-bound is true ; 
but true only because he was never asked. The 
correspondence in the Gent. Mag., says Mr. C., 
_ proves that the vellum-bound copy was in ex- 
istence in 1786." The correspondence proves 
nothing, and Mr. Cramr's presumption is founded, 
as usual, on nothing. The “lynx-eyed,” I pre- 
sume, allowed the paragraph quoted to pass with- 
out comment, and very naturally, because every 
word in it had warrant in the published letters ; 
and if with Mr. Cramp it “solves a mystery,” 
that mystery was solved, to all who read with at- 


“Tt is | 


sure that he will accept the amends contained in 
this note. J. Payne Covier. 


Maidenhead, Jan. 8, 1856. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photographic Fac-similes of Old Documents. — Mr. 
Lyte’s late Letter to The Times on some difficulties in 
the application of photography to the production of fac- 


| similes of MSS., was a heavy blow and great discourage- 
| ment to the practice of the Art, in a department to which 


| . . 
| we believe it to be eminently adapted. 


Mr. H. S. Woodfall | 


We have great 
pleasure, therefore, in reproducing in our columns Mr. 
Delamotte’s Letter to the same journal on this important 
subject; and we hope that able and practised photo- 
grapher will complete the good work he has thus com- 


| menced, by communicating some pra tical suggestions as 
| to the best mode of making photographic copies of early 


documents and printed books : — 
“TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE TIMES. 
“ Sir, —In your journal of the 6th ult., there appeared 
a letter from Mr. Maxwell Lyte on photographic. fac- 
similes of old documents, which {s calculated to discourage 
attempts in one of the most valuable applications of the 
photographic art; but, as the statements contained in 
this letter are at variance with the experience of most 
photographers, I think, for the credit of the art, they 
ought not to pass uncontradicted, 
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“ First, Mr. Lyte finds the grand obstacle to obtaining 


these fac-similes to be, ‘that the size of old paper be- 
comes yellow by age, whereas the ink becomes lighter.’ 
Now, in photography it is necessary to be very precise 
when speaking of colours; thus, by yellow is understood 
the yellow of the spectrum, of which gamboge may be 
taken as the representative. Surely, Mr. Lyte will 


hardly venture to assert that old documents ever assume | 


that colour, or even any tone of it. By the agencies of 
smoke and damp, old documents frequently become brown, 


acquiring various tones of umber or sepia, from which | 


the ink differs but very little in colour or tone; but yet | 


this difference, slight as it is, is generally sufficient to 
insure a good photographic copy. Experience and tact 


bably all first attempts will be failures. Yet, as is well 
known to most practitioners of the art, wherever any 
difference exists between the colour of the paper and the 
ink, that difference will be repeated in the photographic 
copy. 

“ Mr, Lyte considers these browns of old documents, 
theoretically, as if they were yellow and black, and 
hastily concludes that, as these latter have the same 
actinic action, ergo the browns, which he regards as yel- 
lows, must produce the same photographic results, which, 
as is well known, is not the case. Mr. Lyte’s want of 
success must, I fear, be ascribed to this perverse theory ; 
if not, to his want of perseverance in mastering the difti- 
culties that attend the practice of this branch of photo- 
graphic art. 

“ The portfolios of most amateurs generally contain 
specimens of fac-similes of old documents; proving that 
the difficulty of obtaining them is not so great as Mr. 
Lyte’s letter would lead us to suppose. I enclose one 
copied from a MS. in the Royal Irish Academy, taken in 
the summer of 1852, during the Dublin Exhibition, which 
probably presented as many difficulties as are usually 
met with in documents of this kind; and yet no great 
effort is required to make out every letter remaining in 
the manuscript. Photography does not pretend to re- 
store what is effaced or illegible in the original, but there 
are few things it cannot furnish a faithful copy of. I 
have learnt recently that it is contemplated to make a 
catalogue of the MS. in the Bibliotheque Impériale at 
Paris, by taking photographic copies of the title-pages, 
&c.; if the obstacles to taking photographic fac-similes 
were as great as Mr. Lyte represents, such a task would 
scarcely be undertaken. 

“It is too much the practice of photographers to pro- 
claim the abortive results of their individual attempts as 
impossibilities of the art they cultivate; whereas they 
ought to consider that the same experiment which in the 
hands of one person is a failure, is often a brilliant suc- 
cess in those of another. 

“ As no one among your numerous readers has thought 
it worth while to reply to Mr. Lyte’s letter, I have taken 
upon myself to do so; for, as an old practitioner in the 
art, I feel its character of universality in application 
should not be inconsiderately impugned. Photographic 
fac-similes of old documents are, I feel assured, not easily 
over-valued. Let no photographer be discouraged from 
attempting to produce them. 

“ Putur H. Devamorre. 

“ King’s College, Jan. 4.” 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Sedgemoor (1* §. xii. 405.) — The information 
respecting Sedgemoor, which a Native or Somer- 


| places in the midst of the alluvial deposit. 
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SETSHIRE requires, may be found in a paper on 
“Langport, the Llongborth of Llywarch Heén’s 
Elegy,” &c., by the Rev. W. Arthur Jones (one 
of the secretaries), in the Proceedings of the So- 
mersetshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society for 1853. That the Estuary of the Par- 
rett once extended over the plain west of the 
Poldon range, is proved by the banks of sea-sand 
containing the recent marine shells which surround 
the red-marl prominences occurring in various 


The 


hy . d | trunks and branches of trees, the horns of the 
are, it is true, important elements in success, and pro- | 


forest-deer, the bones of the ox and the horse 
have been found at considerable depths in the 
clay-pits at Bridgwater, and in one place even 
pottery at the depth of about thirty feet. In the 
Proceedings of the same Society for 1854, there is 
a paper by the same writer, on the “ Application 
of Philology to Archeological Investigation,” in 
which it is shown that the names of Weston-zoy- 
land, Middle-zoy, Ched-zoy (pronounced Ched- 


| zee), describe the physical characteristics of the 


locality in the olden time. A. 


Burial without Coffins (1* S. xii. 380.) —J. H. 
M. desires to know of any other instances of this 
practice on record. It was a custom in the family 
of the St. Clairs of Roslin till the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, when Sir James St. Clair 
of Roslin was buried in a coffin, with great pomp, 
in the chapel.of Roslin by his wife, Jean Spottis- 
wood (of the family of Spottiswood, of Spottis- 
wood), Lady Roslin, against the sentiments of 
King James VII.; and the great expense she was 
at in burying her husband occasioned the sump- 
tuary acts which were made in the following par- 
liaments. When they opened the vault for the 
interment of Sir James, the body of his prede- 
cessor, Sir William, was seen entire, laying in 
armour, with a red velvet cap on the head, and 
the head reclined on a stone. Nothing was spoiled 
but part of the white furring that went round the 
cap. All his predecessors were buried after the 
same manner, in their armour. L. M. M. R. 


Retributive Justice (1" S. xii. 317.) — About 
thirty years ago, a new city jail was built at 
Norwich. A gallows was made by a man of the 
name of Stratford, to be used when required over 
the gateway. Within a few years this Stratford 
was hung on it for poisoning, and there has never 
been any occasion to use it since. He thus be- 
came his own first and last victim. J.S.M. M. 

Norwich. 


Curious Ceremony at Queen's College, Oxford 
(1* S. x. 306.) — Mr. Mewsurn will, I think, on 
inquiry, find that the scholars of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, were never subject to the perform- 
ance of the ceremony he speaks of. I remember, 
many years ago, to have read somewhere, that the 
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servitors of the college were subjected to it ; T cane | 


not think, however, so late as 1766. , Some resident 
member of Queen's College will, I trust, enlighten 
Mr. Mewsuen on the subject. I. R.R. 


Pope Pius and Book of Common Prayer (1* 8. 


xi. 401. 510.; xii. 458. 474.) —I certainly relied | 


on Coke’s own assertion as quoted by Mr. Har- 


ineton, and I still think that the words bear | 


me out in my conclusion. In this opinion, I am 
supported by the writers in the Biographia Britan- 
nica. I regard the story as so improbable, that I 
cannot but- view Coke’s words as involving its re- 


jection, and the repudiation of all the statements 


in the charge. The fiction, in my opinion, is so 
manifest, that I can never believe that it was re- 
ceived by Coke. 

I was quite aware of what had been advanced 
by Courayer, whose statements I had fully con- 
sidered. I wish to refer Mr. Harinaton to Con- 
stable’s reply to Courayer on this particular point. 
After that reply, I cannot depend on Courayer in 
his relation of a story about the Pope. 

My opinion has ever been, that the story was 
an invention by the missionary priests to promote 
their own ends. ‘There is indeed another suppo- 
sition. ‘Thus Durell affirms, that the story was a 
Puritan invention, for the purpose of inducing the 
belief among the people that the Book of Common 
Prayer must be Popish. Fuller, who was gene- 
rally prepared to give credit to reports, certainly 
rejected this story. T. L. 


Conversations with Wordsworth, &c. (1* S. 
xii. 346. 413. 518.) — The title of the book which 
Mr. Incresy wishes to obtain is Pen and Ink 
Sketches of Poets, Preachers, and Politicians, pub- 
lished by W. Bogue, 1846. The anecdote of 
Wordsworth is given in p. 128, 

R. A. Wittnorr. 

Bear Wood. 


Political Poems (1* S. xii. 360.) — On reading | 


over this poem, I am reminded of the following 
entry which I saw in a parish register book in the 
west of Dorset ; the line in page 361. runs, — 
“ Who [Harley] sacrific’d Grigg to save his own neck.” 
The entry made by the Rev. J. Upton in the be- 
ginning of the last century is: 
« Multi 
Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato ; 
Ile crucem pretium sceleris tulit, Hic Diadema.” 
“ Harley a garter, Greg a halter gain’d.” 
Simon Warp. 
Dedication of Kemerton Church (1* S. ix. 271.) 
—I have lately ascertained that the dedica- 
tion of Kemerton Church to St. Nicholas, was 
discovered in the old registers of the diocese of 
Worcester, Gloucestershire having formerly been 
in that diocese. * & 3 
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Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Books WANTED. Jn consequence of the increased use 
| made of this division of “ N. & Q.,” and also of the increased 
necessity of economising our space, we must in future limit 
each article to one insertion. 


| Particularsof Price,&c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 

the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 

dresses are given for that purpose : 

Lire or Wittiam Parsons. 17—. 

Dean, John. A Lerrern rrom Moscow to Marquis Caamaatuen. 

Voyvacs or rae Norrivonam Gattey. 8vo. Lond., 1711. 

A Fatsirication or rae Voyvacr. 

Upton, Mrs. Catherine. Miscettanegovus Pieces. 

Hammond, Samuel. Youne Exorisn Scnotan's Goror. Lond. 

Johnson, Richard. Curses Equestais Norrnonamiensis. Lond., 1709. 

Apprtions anp Emenpations to rae GramuaticaAL Commenranirs. 

| 8vo. Nott., 1718. 

Anistarcuus AntinentLetAncs. 8vo. Nott., 1717. 

Nocres Norvinonamica. 8vo. Nott., 1718. 

Bernard, Richard. Taansiation or Terence. Small ito. John Legate, 

Cambr., 1598. 

Tus Psatm-sinoer’s Detsrontrrut Comranton. By J.Ciay. 172 

Ssasonaste Consiperations on tae Conn Trape. 8vo. 1754. 
Wanted by S. F. Creswell, St. John's College, Cambridge. 


Lond., 1734. Ato. 


Poncn's Atmanac, 1850. 
Bisnor Witsen’s Works. Vou. TV. S8vo. Edition 
Paizstiey’s Works. Ry Rutt. Vols. 1V., V., 1X., 
Davipson's Vinom. 2 Vols, 8vo. 
Penvennis. Parts 1. 16,17. & 19. 
Boo or Farr. 8vo. 
Frienpsare’s Orrenine. 1837 
Howaapn's Beauties. (A Set.) 
Keepsake. 1836. By Heath. 
Aonipra’s Vanity of Ants. 
Wanted by Thomas Millard, Bookseller, 70. Newgate Street. 


& XV. 


Retrospective Review. Nos. 13. 25, 26. and 27. 
Pore’s Works. By Warton. 8vo. London, 1797. Vol. IX. 
Laves or Letanp, Heanne, ann Woop. 8vo. Oxford, 1772. 
Boards. 
Wanted by Thomas G. Stevenson, Bookseller, Edinburgh. 





Boards. 
Vol. If. 


Reaper's Covenrtay. 
Wanted by Miss Bockett, Southcote Lodge, near Reading. 


Tae Festivat or Anacrzon. A collection of Glees. 
Shade, London. 
Wanted by The Librarian of the Dublin Library Society, Dolier Street , 
Dublin. 


Published by 


Warope’s Quercus. 1708. 
Wanted by William Skefington,\63. Piccadilly. 


Arcuamo.ocicar Jounnat (Instrrute). Nos. 11.17. 19. 
Wanted by J. W. Brown, 30. Shoreditch. 








Notices ta Correspondents, 


Ta consequence of the great length to which our Macautay Nores have 
extended, we have been compelled to omit our usual Notes on Boors, and 
to postpone until next week many articles of great interest which are in 
tye. 

Iunusrrations op Macavtay. 
Number. 


These will be continued in our next 


Paotocrarurc Socrety’s Exuiarrion. We have been accidentally 
obliged to postpone until next week our notice of this most striking Exhi- 
bition. 

R. W. Hackxwoono. We have mislaid our Correspondent’s address, 
Where can we forward a letter ? 

Pararcios. The subject of “ sunlight putting out the fire,” has been dis- 
cussed in our Vet 8. vii. 285, 345. 439. 


A. (Richmond) will procure the address required on application to 
Mr. Bogue, the publisher, Fleet Street. 

Earrara.—Ist S. xii. p. 423. col. 2. 1. 16., for “dire,” read “ diu ;" 1. 17., 
| for “obit,” read “obiit;” p. 430. col. 2. 1. 21.. “for “DV,” read 

= ? ;"" p. 522. col. 2. 1. 25., for “ his,” read “ this.” 





Inpex ro Votome trax Twetrra will be ready for delivery with the 
Number of Saturday next. 


“ Norges anxp Qveanizs” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it erent. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “Notes anv 
Querares” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Ma. Geoner Bett, No. 186. Fleet Street. 
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yw ready, to be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes of 500 pages, foolscap 8vo. size, price 6s. 


each, 


VOLUME I. OF THE 


DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAKSPEARE; 


with Note ay | EL WELLER 
h 


the Poet, 


s, and various Readings. 
and a Critical Essay on each Play, by WILLIAM 


the late Mr. Pickering : it is printed at the 
Chiswick Press, in the same size and style as the Aldine Poets, issued by him; and it will be 
found worthy to rank with his most tasteful poqusstons. 
» first volume cor ta ins a Portrait of Shakspeare; and cach title-page will be illustrated 
with a Vignette, drawn by Stothard and encraved by Thompson, not before published. 
Alvo a lim ited number of Copies, in 10 Vols., crown 8vo., uniform with Mr. Pickering's 
\ lassics, price 4/. 10s 


London : BELI 


vice 74. 6d. 


DR. ANTONTO, 


Author of “LORENZO BENONI.” 


The Tert ¢ mpletely Revieed. 
SINGER, F. 
WATKISS ii0¥D, 


, This edit um Was origit 


'M it SL. 


ally announced by 


AND DALDY, 186. FLEET STREET. 





Cloth, } 


By 
One of the most genuincly succes 
“ Lucy is one of the most choruing impersonations of an English girl we have met with in 


the cour ny novels,” - rum. 


the 


of me 


Small Octavo, Cloth, price 3s. 67. 


TOLLA, 


OF MODERN 
By EDMOND ABOUT. 


A book about which people have been lately talking in the salons of Paris, to the exclusion 
f almost every other literary performance. ve warmth and light of Roman life glow in cvery 


ec of this most fascinating story thenaeum. 
Edinburgh : THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. HAMILTON, 


ADAMS, & CO. 


»%ks and Interesting Ma T 2 OoOccuUuL yy SCIENCES. 

} 
f the late A. BARCLAY, Just published, a CATALOGUE 
tincularly Curious Collection of above 
Works on Alchymy, Astrology, Magic, Neen 
mancy, Sorcery and Mad ger, raft, Appariti ons. 
Ghosts and Second Sight, Geomancy, 

vy and Metoposcopy, 

ugaling; The Cabbala ; 
Doctrine ; Free-masonry and Mystics ; 
Magnetism and Mesmerism, Dreams, Popular 
Superstitions, &c. &e. Also a Catalogue of 
Misee!laneous. Rae. and Curious Books. Sent 
Post Free for Six Penny Stamps. 


GEORGE BUMSTEAD, 205. High Holborn, 


TALI ROME. 


London : 





Rare and Curious B 
nuseripts, Library 
ESQ. LL.D 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
JOHN WIL KINSON, Auctioneers 

roy and Works connected 

| SELL by AUCTION, 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, 

on FRIDAY wary Il, and ave following 

Days, at | i aluable As- 

sembl B KS, in scludine th “LIBRARY 

of the BARCLAY, ESQ... D., com- 
and curious Wats, Tllus- 

Englich Poetry the 

te 


HAND- 

BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. — ED- 
WARD STANFORD obtains Foreign Office 
Passports, on receipt of sealed letters of appli- 
cation, mounts them in neat morocco or roan 
cases, and procures the necessary vis’s. A 
Cireular Letter of Instruction and Cost may be 
had on application Gratis, or per Post for One 
Stamp. Handbooks, Maps, acd Guides, for all 
parts of the world. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, Map and 
Bookseller, 6. Charing Cross. 


in te re esting ‘4 
. comprising a series 


Documents : a Col-  passronns AND 


rio- N« man Chat 
of Five Hundr d Ori igi 
lection of above Three 
Papers re lating z to Venice 
ing Manuscripts. To whi ich is added, a Se- 
lection of Valuable Books in the various 
classes of he from the Library of a 
Collect eased 

May ak ie 
logues had; if in the 
Two Stamp 


Hundred Historical 
. with other interest- 


days prior, and Cata 
Country, on receipt of 


SECCRRURSE 


Library of Sir G. A. W 
I leceased. 


VELYN, BART 
WESSRS. S LEIGH SOTHEBY 
i « JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers 
of Liters roperty and Works tlustrative of 
t Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
; Welln ton Street, vend, on 

sary 21, and Two following 


Cpa 7AST 
212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAS' 

: and FIRE-RESISTING SAFES 
non-conducting and vapourising), with all 
the Improvements, under their Quadru ple 
Patents of 1840-5)-54 and 1855, including their 
Gunpowder Proof Solid Lock and Door (with- 
out whi h no Safe is secure). 


rHE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAP- 
EST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS' PH(CEN (212 SAFE 
WORKS, L iV ERPOOL, he most Complete 
and Extensive in the World. Show Rooms, 
Saturday 6. and ®& Lord Street, Liverpool. London 

untry Depot, 47a. Moorgate Street, City. Circulars 
‘ree by Pos > 


their Hovse 
me DAY. 
y, an tad. Col 

being selections from a 

last Century, by 


{ the 
SHUCKBU RG a EVELYN, 
im Vor a 


which is added, 
veolor x1 and Orie ntal Library 
viewed on Friday and 
prior, and Catalogues had ; if in the c 
on receipt of Four Postage Stamps 


| and Vercien : 


| cloth, &e. &e. Catal 
| 


| 
sful fictions we have read for a long time past."’ — Leader. 





ILLER’S ‘CATALOGUE OF 
JOND-HAND BOOKS Ready this 
ALS Containing many curious and interesting 
Works in. Biography, and Ballad 
Poetry : es on the Fine Arts, English 
with the usual Miscellanies in 
various departments of Literature. 
Book- Buyers can obtain ee List Gratis by 
application to JOHN pas eR, Bookestier, 
43. Chandos Street, Trafalgar 3quare 


] OOKS for § SAL E.— Illustrated 
London News, Vol. I. to XXITI., inclu- 

sive, new half calf,147. Encyclopedia Britan- 

nica, last edition, by Napier, 24 Vols., half calf 

gilt, 147. Lodge's Portraits original Copy’, 

7 Vols. royal 8vo., 82. (pub. 30/.). ‘ 

Mant’s Bible, 3 Vols. new calf 

Bible, 6 Vols. 4to., new ha 

Union Journal, 1817 

Catalogue, * Vols. 


to 18 ith Exhibition 
new half calf extra, 10/ 
Vv 


Dr. oe Priestley’s Works. 29 Vols 
og ves Gr tie. 
*«* Books bought or exchanged. 


THOMAS MILLARD, 70. Newgate 
London. 


8vo 


Street, 
TO ALL BUYERS OF OLD BOOKS. 


w*™ BROUGH, 22. PARA- 
DISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
publishes Catalogues monthly, or oftener, 
which he will gladly send toany Address. He 
has now for Sale: Beauties of Engiand and 
Wales, 25 Vols. Svo., 500 plates, half russia 
(neat) 5/.; Symbol Titeraria, 10 Vols. 8vo., 
curious engravings, half calf, ; Jamieson's 
Scottish Dictionary, 2 Vols 4to., half russia 
PSs. ; Shekepeare Society Publications, 
8vo. clot ; Drummond's 

Origines, 4 Vols. 8vo. *nalfcloth searce), 22s, 
#«* Books of all Kinds Bought. Old Book- 

sellers should send Catalogues. 


Useful Books, Indispensable 
to All. 


READ AND REFLECT 
Third Thousand. Price !s., Free by Post 

i NEWSPAPER AND 

GENERAI READER'S POCKET 
COMPANION. Being a familiar explanation 
of Classical and Foreign Words, Phrases, and 
Quotations of constant occurrence in th 
various Journals, Periodicals, and Publications 
of the day. By the Aut) f “Live and 
Learn. 


wr « 


Fourth Thousan loth, Free by 


LIVE 
FOR ALL WHO 
WRITE COR- 


Post. 

INDISPENSABLE. 
AND LEARN : A GUIDE 
WISH TO SPEAK AND 
REUELY. 

‘Live and Tearn’ is an excellent book 

We look upon it as really inomsrensasie. We 
advise our readers to imitate our example. 
procure the book, and sell it not at any price 
~ Educational Gazette. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN 
Price 6d., by Post 71. 


MISTAKES OF DAILY 
oy RRENCE IN SPEAKING, WRITING, 
ND PRONUNCIATION CORRECTED 
Sheed weve. educated and uneducated, may 
consult this small work with advantag 
Selling by Thousands. 
HINTS FOR LI ARNERS 
Price 1s., cloth, Free by 
THE RIGHT W AY 
LEARNING, PRONOUNCING 
ING, TRANSLATING, AND 
FRENCH CORRECTLY ' 
difficulties which puzzle 2 b 
1olar. New Editio 
larged. 
London 


OF 
SPF AK- 
D WRITING 
nting out the 
iner and the 
n, revised and creatly en- 


.— Fr SHAW, 
Re 


27. Southampton 
, Paternoster Row. 





